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ITH the capture of Drama by the Greeks 
there should remain few obstacles to the 
immediate ending of the second war in the 

Balkans. Servia and Greece now hold about all they 
are likely to claim, and at least as much as they can 
expect to keep. It is true that telegrams from Sophia 
and other unfriendly centres represent them as asking 
for extravagant terms, but the only information from 
Athens and Belgrade that has any show of authenticity 
points the other way. Servia may be expected to be 
content with the territory west of a line drawn south- 
wards from the extreme south-east corner of the king- 
dom so as to pass east of Istib to the Vardar river, and 
thence along the Vardar to the Greek holding. The 
Greeks will probably ask for Macedonia south of a line 
drawn from Ostrovo to Demir Hissar, and thence 
passing a little north of Drama to the Mesta river. 
This would gives Serres, Doiran, Kavalla and Drama 
to Greece in addition to what she conquered from the 
Turks. Her gains from the second war would not, 
therefore, be as large as Servia’s, but she would have 
a secure hold on Salonika. Moreover, in Greek Mace- 
donia, so delimited, the Bulgarian element would be 
very small, though the Mahomedan would be large. 


* * * 


The mediation of Russia and France is likely to be 
successful at Belgrade and Athens, inasmuch as Russia 
is all-powerful at the former place, and France is the 





one power which has the confidence of the Greeks. 
Moreover, M. Venizelos is really anxious for peace, and 
everywhere through the Balkans both the rank and file 
of the armies and the civil population are growing 
weary of fighting and anxiety. It should not require 
much statesmanship on the part of the Great Powers 
to bring about demobilisation. Roumania will, pre- 
sumably, be content to get her pound of flesh ; Turkey 
has sent her army into Thrace, but she is in dire need of 
money, and the Powers can stop her with a wave of the 
hand. Her interference ought to hasten the con- 
clusion of terms by the belligerents, who are themselves 
by no means well provided with the sinews of war, and 
must know the risks they are running. 


* * * 


The chief obstacles to peace and disarmament have 
for months past largely been the designs of certain 
members of the European Concert. But now that 
Germany and Austria have seen the Balkanic Alliance 
disrupted, Germany, at any rate, ought to be less 
opposed than hitherto to granting reasonable terms to 
Greece and Servia. Greece is fairly entitled to the 
Zgean Islands, and to all, or nearly all, Epirus. Servia 
having got Monastir, and so a secure outlet to the south, 
needs only some reasonable assurance as to her railway 
to the Adriatic. Italy, or rather the Italian Govern- 
ment, would, of course, oppose by every means a fair 
settlement in Epirus and the Zgean. Italy’s ambitions 
in South Albania are as notorious as they are absurd. 
Her jingo newspapers demand that she should retain 
at least some of the A2gean Islands, and should be allowed 
to turn one of them—probably Astypalaia—into a 
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fortified naval station. It is utterly unlikely that 
France, England or Russia would consent to this. It 
is not even probable that Germany would wish it. 


* * * 


Without support from Germany and Austria, Italy is 
Her army is badly officered, and her navy 
full of dissatisfaction. The mass of her people care 
nothing for foreign adventure. Austria, of course, has 
still the power to cause diplomatic trouble and delay. 
But even Austria may possibly see by this time that her 
Balkanic policy, while bringing much misery to the 
Balkanic people, is bringing her no sort of advantage, 
while it has been, and is, imposing on her an enormous 
monetary fine. Her own Slavonic subjects—the Poles 
excepted—are in furious opposition to it. In the whole 
Balkanic peninsula she has not a single friend, but is 
hated with inexpressible intensity. To achieve this 
distinction she is reported to have spent forty million 
sterling since October last. Italy’s financial position 
is certainly not one of ease. Even Germany is having 
to pay heavily for the foreign policy of the Triple 
Alliance. All the while nothing is settled in the Balkans. 
Such are the triumphs of European diplomacy ! 


negligible. 


* * * 


The resumption of work on the Rand, the appoint- 
ment of a judicial commission to inquire into all the 
circumstances of the riot and the shooting, and a con- 
ciliatory handling of the threatened railway strike, 
together indicate that both the South African Govern- 
ment and the Labour leaders have been startled and 
sobered by the tragedy at Johannesburg. It is quite 
right for the Labour Party in the House of Commons 
to press for an opportunity for discussion of the use of 
British troops to maintain order, But Mr. Asquith was 
equally justified in insisting on awaiting the arrival of 
despatches. At present we know nothing accurate as 
to the details. When they come, we shall find that the 
firing was neither confined to the troops, nor, as we 
gather, begun by them. There was evidently a great 
deal of wild and reckless shooting with revolvers and 
shot-guns. We can imagine no circumstances which 
would warrant private individuals in promiscuously 
shooting in crowded thoroughfares, except a genuine 
determination to go through with a revolution. 


* * * 


What is even more important than the conduct of the 
troops is the conduct of the mine-owners, and of the 
South African Government responsible for the mainten- 
ance of the Standard of Life in that part of the British 
Empire, in permitting, even for a month, the neglect 
which is literally decimating the underground workers on 
the Rand, white as well as coloured. Within the last 
three months the newly appointed ‘ Miners’ Phthisis 
Board ”’ seems to have come across more than a thousand 
white miners incapacitated from tuberculosis, out of an 
underground white population of about 12,000. Can it 
be true that, among the 3,000 men who work the newly 
improved rock-drilling machines, and who suffer most, 
80 per cent. are being thus invalided annually? It is 
also worth enquiring what is happening to such of these 
unfortunate walking magazines of tuberculosis germs as 





are sent out of the country. Are we importing phthisis 
wholesale into Cornwall, when these tragic victims of the 
banking world’s fever for more and more gold return 
home to die? The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
should be pressed to publish all the statistical and other 
reports of the Transvaal Miners’ Phthisis Board, together 
with a report as to the efficacy of the preventive 
measures adopted by the mine-owners, and the extent to 
which adequate provision is made by South Africa for 
its own invalids. 
* * * 

There were two points of importance in the rather 
remarkable speech delivered by the Aga Khan on Mon- 
day at the annual meeting of the Moslem League in 
London. The first was his statement as to the relation 
of Britain to the Islamic world. The maintenance of an 
undivided Turkey in Asia, his Highness argued, was 
necessary in order to ensure the safety of the land route 
to India; hence, not only Turkey, but all the Moslem 
nations, must come more fully within the orbit of 
British influence. They must attain an attitude of trust 
in Great Britain, and realise that British influence was 
the one force that can save them from extinction. We 
are familiar enough with the argument that because 
Britain is now the greatest of Moslem powers it is neces- 
sary for her statesmen to readjust their policy towards 
Islam as a real, if loose, confederation; but, so far as we 
know, this is the first time that any Moslem of authority 
has thrown out an idea virtually amounting to a pro- 
posal that the Caliphate should be transferred from the 
Sultan of Turkey to the King of England. The other 
point in the Aga Khan’s speech was his insistence upon 
religion as the one motive force capable of controlling 
the masses of the East. This is his Highness’s counter- 
blast to the active young Moslems of India who are 
tending so unmistakably to join forces with the Hindu 
reform party. 

* ** * 

The announcement that the Government do not 
intend to proceed with their educational proposals this 
session, or indeed even to introduce them in any detailed 
form, was anticipated in these columns two or three 
weeks ago. Another announcement that has just been 
made ought to be regarded by the educational world as 
something of a set-off against their disappointment. In 
recent years successive codes of regulations of the Board 
of Education have loosened bond after bond which 
fettered the work of the Public Elementary Schools. 
More freedom has been allowed to the teachers with 
regard to the choice of curriculum, and initiative is no 
longer discouraged. In many respects, indeed, the policy 
of the Board is more enlightened and progressive than 
that of a goodly number of Local Authorities. So far, 
however, the Board have been concerned chiefly with 
the abolition of over-regulation regarding the minutiz 
of educational practice. The next obvious step is the 
deliberate encouragement of initiative and the fostering 
of educational experiment by the stimulus of the Grant- 
in-Aid. This step the Board of Education is now pre- 
pared to take. In a Minute dated July 4th it is announced 
that “the Board will make special grants towards 
defraying expenditure incurred by Local Education 
Authorities with the approval of the Board upon edu- 
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cational experiments directed to the improvement of 
the education of scholars in Public Elementary Schools.” 
* * * 

In America there has been a huge amount of experi- 
ment, much of it ridiculous, some of it of permanent 
value; but in this country there has hitherto been little. 
Perhaps the most important exceptions are those con- 
nected with the names of Margaret Macmillan and the 
Sarah Fielden Demonstration School of Manchester 
University. To Miss Macmillan more than to anyone 
else we owe the school medical service, and the experi- 
ments and researches which have absorbed her attention 
for many years are now slowly bearing excellent fruit. 
There are scores of problems on which careful and 
patient experiment are required, and the solution of 
which may be expected to yield results quite as important 
as the school medical service, and it is welcome news that 
the Board of Education is prepared to subsidise such 
experiments by Local Authorities. Provided the Local 
Authorities rise to the occasion, this step may be the 
beginning of an educational revolution. But will they 
realise the importance of the opportunity ? The Board 
of Education would add much to the value of the 
promised Grants if it would give some part of them to 
educational investigators working independently of 
Local Authorities, provided the lines of their research 
are likely to be of value to the community. 

* a * 

On the Board of Trade vote on Thursday there was a 
discussion in the House of Commons on the operation 
and extension of the Trade Boards Act. For the past year 
a vigorous campaign under the auspices of the Labour 
Party has been carried on, through the agency of the 
more active of its constituent organisations, in favour of 
the immediate wide extension of the Trade Boards and 
the general establishment of a minimum wage. We note, 
however, that not one of the Parliamentary representa- 
tives of the Labour Party seems to have thought it worth 
while even to speak on the subject in Thursday’s debate 
—and yet they are quite honestly surprised and indig- 
nant when they hear that the rank and file of their 
supporters are dissatisfied with their Parliamentary 
doings. 

* * * 

Pilgrimages have always had their place as one of the 
recognised methods of propaganda, and since the Hunger 
Marchers set the example a few years ago, this form of 
agitation has been turned to many uses, one of the latest 
being the tour of the deputation of the Midland Strikers. 
But never before, we imagine, has anything of the kind 
been organised on so vast and impressive a scale as that 
of the march of the non-militant women suffragists upon 
London. From all corners of Great Britain they have 
been advancing day by day for the last two or three 
weeks, and on Saturday, 26th, the contingents are to meet 
in Hyde Park for what will probably be the greatest 
demonstration that even Hyde Park has ever seen. So 
far success seems to have attended the efforts of the 
organisers in much greater measure even than they had 
hoped. From all quarters come descriptions of vast 
meetings held on the way, numbering in more than one 
case as many as 15,000 people. The Great North Road 
Pilgrims report “a meeting of only 2,000” in a West 





Riding town as “the smallest we have had.” The 
National Union deserves all our congratulations for what 
appears to be not only a demonstration of enthusiastic 
purpose, but a real triumph of organisation. 
* *” * 

A disgraceful condition of things has been revealed by 
a recent report of an Inspector of the Local Government 
Board on the Barnet Workhouse. We need not go into 
the unsavoury details of dirt and overcrowding which 
have been reported in the daily papers, but we must 
point out that unhappily this is very far from being an 
isolated case; and whilst Mr. Burns continues to sit in 
the seat of obstruction at the Local Government Board 
we fear there will be a more or less continuous series of 
such scandals to record. There is a tag with which the 
President never fails to adorn each speech he makes in 
defence of his Department— 


“* For forms of government let fools contest ; 
Whate’er is best administered is best ! ”’ 


The implication is that, whatever may be the defects of 
the existing Poor Law system, its administration at 
present leaves nothing to be desired. In point of fact, it 
is hard to say which is the most inefficient and the most 
out of date—the law or its administration. We challenge 
Mr. Burns to institute a searching inquiry into the 
administration of all the workhouses in the country and 
to publish the results in full. And we would ask him to 
lay special emphasis on (1) the classification in the work- 
houses ; (2) the conditions in the infirmaries and sick 
wards; (8) the state of the babies in the workhouse 
nurseries ; (4) the state of the children in the workhouses 
and on outdoor relief; and (5) the treatment of casual 
paupers. What we want is a clear statement, not of what 
he has suggested should be done in the series of Circulars 
which he has sent to Boards of Guardians, but of what 
actually has been done during all the years that he has 
been in power in Whitehall. 
* * * 

The visit of the American Commissioners of Agri- 
cultural Inquiry to study the methods of agricultural 
organisation in operation in Ireland is a happy sign of the 
times for that country. Hitherto Ireland has not received 
any body of sociological observers, except such as came 
for the purpose of investigating the causes of ruin and 
misery. After having been welcomed by Mr. T. W. 
Russell, on behalf of the Department of Agriculture, the 
Commissioners had to proceed to the offices of the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society to meet the 
founder of the movement which has brought them to 
Ireland—their safest guide in regard to agricultural 
problems, as President Wilson has called Sir Horace 
Plunkett. Sir Horace Plunkett briefly referred to the fact 
that one of their instructions, the determination of the 
part played by Government and by voluntary associa- 
tions respectively in the promotion of rural interests, 
would involve their taking cognisance of a heated Irish 
controversy ; but he refrained, of course, from putting 
before the Commissioners his present case against the 
Department. On Monday, at a Conference on Rural 
Credit, Father Finlay, the Irish Jesuit, described the 
operations of the gombeen man and the I.A.0.S. cam- 
paign against him; and we imagine that the visitors must 
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then have realised that the I.A.0.S. was justified in 
resisting the attempt of the Department to obtain 
control of the Co-operative movement. Given the political 
circumstances, an official body, the head of which is 
appointed on party lines, would not have been free to 
tackle this evil. It was satisfactory, by the way, to 
find Mr. Dillon on the same platform as Sir Horace 
Plunkett. 
%* x * 

The “ private’’ performance given at the Court 
Theatre on Monday of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s censored 
play, The Shewing Up of Blanco Posnet, was the contri- 
bution of the Irish Players towards the projected Dublin 
Municipal Gallery of Modern Art. The wonderfully 
fine collection of modern works, which is to be housed in 
this gallery, was presented to the Corporation of Dublin 
some years ago by Sir Hugh Lane, with the condition 
attached that a suitable building should ultimately be 
erected. But many difficulties have arisen over the 
finding, not only of the money, but of a site. Not long 
ago the necessity of building a new bridge over the 
Liffey was looming up in the distance, and some bright 
spirit proposed that the two projects should be com- 
bined. The Florentine idea appealed to Sir Hugh Lane 
as well as to Mr. Yeats and Mr. George Moore, but 
popular opinion and Mr. Shaw were against it. Recently, 
the whole question was complicated by the selection of 
an architect who is Irish only on his mother’s side, with 
the result that some who dislike modern painting threw 
doubts on the sincerity of Sir Hugh Lane’s patriotism. 
A spirited controversy culminated in the President of 
the Hibernian Academy publicly accusing an eminent 
citizen of telling “‘ damn lies’’ about art. Meanwhile, 
the Corporation, which in a generous moment promised 
£18,000 from the rates, has changed its mind half a 
dozen times, and there has been talk of London getting 
the pictures. But it looks now as if Dublin means to 
keep them. 

** ** * 

The collection by The Times, within a fortnight, of 
£90,000—mostly in substantial sums—to complete the 
fund for the purchase of the Crystal Palace, is a notable 
newspaper achievement. In contrasting it with the 
failure of the Shakespeare Memorial Committee to raise 
money for a national theatre, Mr. Bernard Shaw sug- 
gested on Monday that the public has rushed in to save 
the Crystal Palace because its huge arena is wanted for 
the “Cup Finals.” But this is a little hard on the 
heterogeneous thousand wealthy donors who have 
responded to The Times appeal. Incredible as it may 
be to football enthusiasts, most of the people who signed 
these cheques do not know what a “ Cup Final ”’ is, and 
are unconscious of the use to which every April the 
Crystal Palace grounds are put. The money poured in 
(a) because the donors cherished sentimental memories 
of days of pleasure in their early youth, and (b) because 
there were 200 acres to be saved from the builder. It is 


a good thing to save the Crystal Palace for public use, 
but (as we have seen with regard to the Alexandra 
Palace at Wood Green) the difficulty will now arise of how 
to secure the necessary annual revenue for maintenance. 
The purchase ought to have been made by the London 
County Council, and treated as an additional park. 


THE INSURANCE MORASS 


E are afraid that neither the Government nor 

W the nation has gained much assistance from 

the discussion on the second reading of the 
Insurance Act Amendment Bill. What is serious is not 
this, or that, irksome complication of the machinery, or 
the fact that members of Insurance Committees cannot 
get fees for their attendances, but the grave injury to 
the community that the Act is day by day inflicting. 
The degradation of the Standard of Life which the tax 
on wages is causing to the millions below the poverty 
line is an economic evil of far-reaching and incalculable 
gravity. 

Mr. Lloyd George is abstracting, frequently in a 
demonstrably injurious way, some twenty millions a 
year from the nation’s income. Is it clear that the nation 
is getting value for this money ? It would be worth it all 
if disease were everywhere really being prevented or 
cured. But, as we have already shown in these columns, 
and as we must go on repeating, in innumerable cases 
sickness, far from being prevented, is not even being 
treated. It is not merely that, even apart from the 
uninsured children and their mothers, hundreds of thou- 
sands of insured persons have as yet no doctor, either 
because the Commissioners still refuse to provide in any 
practical way for the vast, uncounted population that is 
for ever migratory and transient; or because (as in 
parts of Scotland) the Commissioners have failed as yet 
to appoint the salaried medical practitioners who are 
admittedly required. Even where the insured persons 
have access to a panel doctor they find that in the 
really serious illnesses from which they suffer the Com- 
missioners are denying them the “ adequate medical 
attendance and treatment ” to which the Act expressly 
entitles them. By virtue of this arbitrary and, as we 
believe, illegal administrative decision, the panel doctor 
is, in effect, told to relegate every “ difficult ’’ case to 
the charity hospital, just as he did before the fourpence 
a week began to be deducted! The worst of it is that 
over more than three-fourths of the area of Great 
Britain there is no medical charity available to eke out 
the exiguous medical service, which (even where more is 
at hand) is all that the Commissioners have so far con- 
sented to pay for. In these cases—just those in which 
the public interest is greatest—the administration is 
plainly committing an act of bankruptcy. It refuses to 
provide the medical attendance and treatment required 
by the case, even if the service of the skilful surgeon or 
oculist or bacteriologist is locally available—even if he 
is on the county panel—even if he is himself the panel 
doctor chosen by the insured person himself—-unless that 
insured person is able and consents himself to pay for 
the treatment required by his case. This is a flagrant 
breach of the Insurance Act. That Act, as we must 
go on hammering in, expressly promises to every insured 
person, without words of limitation, without excepting 
any disease, or accident, or illness whatsoever, that the 
medical attendance and treatment to be provided by the 
Insurance Committee and enforced by the Commissioners 
shall be “ adequate.” What they are providing, under 
the express sanction of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
is, by his own admissions, for all these serious cases 
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not adequate—in many of them not even appropriate or 
useful to the patient. And beyond all this there is the 
grave and far-reaching social calamity into which we 
are known to be steering, that of the insolvency of a 
large number—we fear it will be literally hundreds—out 
of the three thousand approved societies. What will 
be the position three years hence, when the many thou- 
sand members of these insolvent societies have to be 
told that the money, for years compulsorily levied on 
them, has been dissipated; and that unless the then 
members (and those unwary enough to join for the 
future) pay increased levies their benefits will be reduced 
to vanishing point, or they themselves will be dropped 
into the limbo of deposit contributors ? 

This prospective insolvency, which bids fair to com- 
plete the ruin of all the small friendly societies, is due 
partly to the inadequacy of the sum officially provided 
for expenses (the same per member for large societies and 
for small) ; and partly to the failure of the Government 
actuaries to allow for the exceptionally heavy sickness of 
the class heretofore outside insurance, and, in particular, 
for the almost constant ill-health to which our conditions 
of industrial life subject the woman wage-earner, and 
especially the married woman. Can it really be true 
that the Government actuaries provided only for little 
more than a single week’s sick pay for each year of the 
married woman’s life ? 

The reader of the report of Tuesday’s discussion of 
the Act in the “ Grand Inquest” of the nation might 
well suppose that the Members of Parliament were 
unaware of the grave social evils which are being day 
by day caused, partly by the Act, and partly by Mr. 
Lloyd George’s administration of it. We see practically 
no reference to any of the defects and disasters men- 
tioned above, but a great deal of complaint that some 
persons are not being allowed to choose their own 
doctors outside the panel! At the same time we find 
Members—in fact, often the same Members—exclaiming 
against what they call “ malingering’’: the almost 
irresistible temptation to the hard-driven poor to drag 
out an illness which someone else is paying for ; to take 
a much-needed rest on seven and sixpence a week 
(under conditions of health in which the Member’s own 
wife would think it necessary to enjoy a prolonged 
cure !) rather than go on working twelve hours a day 
with an aching back for little more than the same 
weekly income ; or even, in the worst cases, to complain 
of an ever-present neuritis or sciatica in order “ to get 
my own money back.”’ But these invidious incidents 
of universal sickness benefit were surely in the minds 
of all concerned when they went in for such a scheme. 
It is just this feature of all sickness insurance on a large 
scale that leads the veteran Sir Edward Brabrook this 
week once more to declare, with all the weight of his 
unrivalled friendly society experience, that the grant 
of sick pay by Government, or by any but local self- 
governing societies, is (under the free conditions of 
English life) administratively impracticable. This is 
the conclusion to which, it is interesting to recall, the 
Prudential Assurance Company came half a century 
ago, when it had no Government funds to fall back on, 
and therefore abandoned sickness insurance after five 
years’ experience as necessarily unprofitable to any but 





a small mutual club, because, as the secretary frankly 
told the Royal Commission on Friendly Societies in 
1873, they “‘ were unable to cope with the fraud that 
was practised.” 

What is extraordinary is that the House of Commons, 
perturbed about the rise in the sickness rate, should 
still fail to realise the mistake that it made in insisting, 
irrespective of party, that the insured person should be 
given a “ free choice of doctors ’”’—a demand which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to have refused, 
even to the point of abandoning his Bill. For it is 
exactly this “ free choice of doctors ’’—this making the 
medical practitioner the servant of the patient instead 
of the servant of the State—that intensifies the diffi- 
culty. Doubtless the medical practitioners like the 
free choice of doctors. So do the patients ; and when 
the patients themselves bear the cost of their own 
sickness, they may well have a right to the choice. But 
it is fatal to a fund in which no insured person feels 
that he has any present interest. We make no asper- 
sions on a hardworking and by no means overpaid 
profession. But when the doctor is chosen by the 
patient, he naturally regards himself as bound to con- 
sider first what is the interest of the patient. When 
the doctor’s income and the doctor's private practice 
are dependent on his popularity among the poor, it is 
not in human nature for him to refrain from giving the 
patient the benefit of the doubt, when it is a question 
whether he ought not sternly to refuse the certificate, 
which is worth ten shillings a week, to the sufferer. 
Moreover, when the patient is a wage slave, male or 
female, earning less than a pound a week, there will 
be hardly a month in the year in which the doctor 
cannot honestly declare that the sufferer is not seriously 
in need, if ever he or she is to attain the standard of 
health of the brain-working professional class, of rest 
and quiet and relief for another week from the strain 
and heat and noise and vitiated atmosphere of the 
workplace. And the character of the medical advice 
itself undergoes a subtle change. What the public 
interest requires is that every sick person shall be given 
the medical advice and treatment that his case really 
requires, whether or not it is palatable to him. What 
the individual patient desires is, to be given, with 
soothing, sympathetic words, “something to take 
away the pain.” Mr. Lloyd George and the House of 
Commons and the medical practitioners and the 
electors—in fact, the whole nation—still believing 
apparently that doctoring is faith-healing—chose what 
seemed nice, namely, free choice of doctors. But it so 
happens that, because of the temptation to laxity in 
the asking and the giving of the certificate that carries 
sick pay, “free choice of doctors,” in its naked sim- 
plicity, is financially ruinous to a publicly-supported 
insurance fund. The concession was a fatal error, for 
which all parties, practically every member of the House 
of Commons and every responsible newspaper in the 
kingdom, must share the blame with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Until we nerve ourselves to reverse it, 
we must pay for it—pay for it in unduly liberal sick 
pay, in a perpetual temptation to take advantage of 
the public funds, in societies becoming insolvent, in 
a medical service that may satisfy the doctors, but is 
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unorganised to prevent sickness, not adapted to deal 
with the migratory transients, not required to treat 
any of the more serious cases, which are just those for 
which public assistance is most properly to be expected. 
Moreover, it is one that necessitates an additional staff 
of “ medical referees,”’ presently costing an amount bear- 
ing no small proportion of the annual endowment that 
we have given to the private practitioner. How is the 
nation to get out of this morass? Ought there not to 
be a Royal Commission to overhaul not only the 
machinery of the scheme, but also its disastrous com- 
bination of universal and compulsory contribution, 
optional adhesion to voluntary societies, and free 
choice of doctors—a triple conjunction unparalleled in 
any other country ? 


STATE COAL MINES 


HE Mines Purchase Bill introduced into Parlia- 
ment last week by Mr. Stephen Walsh, on 


behalf of the Labour Party, lays down the 
principle that the whole coal industry, from the mining 
of the coal to its sale throughout the country, should be 
carried on by the State, and that while suitable com- 
pensation should be given to people who have put their 
money into working coal mines, nothing is to be paid in 
the way of compensation to royalty owners. We confess 
we do not understand the logic of the distinction. 
Interests in the working of coal mines are frequently 
inherited, whilst royalties are often purchased as an 
investment ; and the equity of a proposal to treat the one 
class of property owners differently from the other is not 
obvious. But at least the Labour Party’s Bill repre- 
sents a clear-cut policy. The Conservative Party has no 
alternative; and the nearest approach to a Liberal 
alternative we can discover is contained in a speech of 
Mr. Clem. Edwards, M.P. for East Glamorgan, who, at 
Caerphilly last Saturday night, is reported to have said 
that year by year millions and millions of money were 
taken out of the ground as profit by people who do not 
reside in South Wales, and who do not give back to 
South Wales a single penny of the vast wealth they have 
taken out; and, as a member for a great division, he 
thought that some of these people with their vast wealth 
might, as a matter of conscience, give back some of it in 
the form of contributing or taking up shares in Garden 
City companies, and he appealed to those who take 
great wealth without personally earning it to pay a 
ransom in this shape. We are more interested,we confess, 
in the Labour proposal. 

The question of nationalising a great industry of 
primary importance to the community may be ap- 
proached from several points of view. There is, for 
instance, the question of the sane exploitation of national 
resources. Under the present system of each working 
with a single eye to his own profit, regardless of the 
future and of the interests of the nation as a whole, the 
State has invariably sooner or later to step in. Already 
in the United States and in Canada we have Commissions 
for the Conservation of National Resources appointed to 
represent the more permanent interests of the com- 
munity ; and, as a striking example of the way in which 


this idea is spreading, we have the report just issued by 
the Commission appointed by the Argentine Government 
to examine some large oilfields which have been dis- 
covered in that country. The Commission, after stating 
that it is convinced that these oilfields have to be 
reckoned amongst the richest and most extensive in the 
world, recommends intensive working of the fields, and 
with regard to the suggestion that their development 
should be entrusted to a private company, expresses the 
opinion that this would be equivalent to selling the War 
Arsenal of a country to a foreign concern. 

Another consideration that has in many cases caused 
Governments to acquire and work coalfields has been the 
need to satisfy the requirements of other State undertak- 
ings, and thus render them independent of rings of private 
contractors. The Japanese Government, for instance, 
works an admiralty coal mine for Navy purposes—an 
idea which might with advantage be taken up by our 
Navy League. Still more frequently, Governments 
become coal mine proprietors for the sake of their 
railway systems, as in Prussia, Sweden, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Russia, Victoria and New Zealand. The experi- 
ence gained in these countries shows that it is usually 
much easier for the State to start nationalising its coal 
mines by acquiring some as an adjunct to State railways 
or for Naval purposes ; one thing leads to another, and 
now that the electrification of railways is in active pro- 
gress, the Swedish Government has its own State Water- 
falls Board, which has acquired something like 70 per 
cent. of the water power available in the country, and is 
constructing vast hydro-electrical works, so that it may 
supply its railways with power from this source. 

When a Government thus commences to produce coal 
for its own requirements it usually happens that sooner 
or later it produces more than sufficient for its own 
requirements. Then it commences to sell the surplus 
to the public, and becomes a factor in keeping down 


prices. In Germany, the Prussian Government is far ° 


and away the largest coal producer in the country: it 
keeps on acquiring fresh coal-bearing lands, and now 
possesses no less than 345 groups of coalfields, besides 
being the largest shareholder in the Hibernia Coal 
Mining Company, one of the great coal mines of the 
world. The Prussian State Mines supply not only the 
railways but also the public, and the competition be- 
tween them and the private coal mines is acute. There 
is a coal trust in Prussia, and every effort was made to 
induce the Government to enter its ranks. The Govern- 
ment, however, refused to do this unless it was given the 
right to veto price increases. Finally a compromise was 
arrived at, and the State became a party to the Trust— 
or, to be more correct, the Cartell—but the Government 
soon found this unsatisfactory and withdrew. In South 
Germany there is great competition between the Coal 
Trust and the Prussian Government Mines on the Saar 
Coalfields. 

The Prussian State Mines are probably the best 
equipped in the world, and no money is spared in 
attempts to minimise the risks of the miners. Mar- 
vellous electric locomotives, controllable from a distance 
and doing away with human labour in the narrow 
underground passages, are now employed in them, and 
the Chairman of the Rand Mines, Limited, the great 
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South African mining corporation, in a speech a few 
years ago said that they were adopting on the Rand the 
methods of sand filling so successfully in use in the 
Prussian State Mines. These two instances suffice to 
show that State coal mines need not be unenter- 
prising, although it must be admitted that decreasing 
accidents do not necessarily mean increasing dividends. 
The Prussian Government does not run its mining 
enterprises as mere money-making concerns ; the value 
of its sales of coal exceeds nine million pounds per annum, 
whilst its net revenue amounts to about a million. 

The case of Victoria is also instructive. In 1909 it 
commenced to develop a coal-bearing area, and con- 
structed a railway 27 miles in length to the field. It 
laid down a township on modern lines, and at the same 
time established State brick works and quarries. For the 
year ended June 30th, 1910, it produced 201,000 tons of 
coal, and in the following year 376,070 tons, which were 
disposed of, it is interesting to note, as follows :— 


Sold to the Victorian Railways ... 244,477 tons 
,, to other Government depart- 
ments 


,, to the public 


4,863 tons 
115,057 tons 


The net profit for the year, on a capital expenditure of 
only £141,000, exceeded £24,000, and the Hon. W. A. 
Watts, Premier of Victoria, was justified in proudly 
pointing out the other day to a gathering of City bankers 
and business men that on this small expenditure the 
State Coal Mine was now producing a profit of £1,500 a 
week. The average number of men employed on the 
mine through the year 1910-11 was 946, and the average 
earnings of the miners was 13s. 1d. per day. 

The New Zealand Government owns and works two 
excellent collieries, and has dep6ts in the principal cities 
of the dominion for the direct sale of coal to the public. 

Although State coal mines invariably pay their 
workers better than privately owned mines, and are run 
on more up-to-date lines, and pay more regard to the 
safety of life and limb, they are equally invariably able 
to bring down the price of coal, because they neither 
water their capital nor manipulate markets. The advan- 
tages thus derived by both producers and consumers 
have, however, in the countries named, been incidental 
rather than foreseen results of State ownership, whereas 
in the Labour Party’s proposals they are the governing 
motive. Experience in all countries shows that it is 
much easier to achieve these results by means of a side 
issue than by at once attempting to nationalise a whole 
industry ; but it is just as well that the Labour Party 
should show the way, and the next national strike of 
coal miners may bring the consummation nearer than 
some of its critics imagine. 


MILITARY SERVICE IN FRANCE 


W 


HATEVER may be the immediate outcome 
of the conflict in France over the question 
of military service, the Socialist party will 


come out of it with increased reputation and influence. 
It has shown itself to be the only French political party 
capable of united and vigorous action. 


The Radicals, 





divided on this as on every important question and 
hopelessly disorganised, have ceased to be an effective 
force in politics; they are an agglomeration of isolated 
units without cohesion. It is in the Socialist party that 
the opposition to the Three-year Bill has centred, for 
the Socialists alone had as a party a definite policy. 
Even the Radical opponents of the Bill could not agree 
on an alternative policy ; there have been three impor- 
tant Radical counter-proposals—those of M. Augagneur 
and M. Painlevé, both of which retained the Two-year 
service, while proposing different modifications of the 
existing law, and that of MM. Paul-Boncour and 
Messimy, which proposed a service of 28 months 
for the infantry and 29 months for the cavalry and 
artillery. Had not the Socialists led the way, it is 
doubtful whether any large number of Radicals would 
have had the courage to oppose the Government 
measure. When that measure, planned months before- 
hand, was suddenly sprung upon the country in February, 
the Press, liberally “‘ watered” by the Government, 
began an alarmist campaign which created a temporary 
panic. It was the general impression that such a proposal 
could only mean that war was imminent; in that panic 
the Socialists alone kept their heads and prevented the 
Bill from being rushed through Parliament. They thus 
gave the country time to reflect and the longer it reflects 
the more it becomes convinced that the prolongation of 
military service to three years is not only unnecessary 
but pernicious, for its economic effects will be disastrous. 
It is the influence of public opinion on the Chamber that 
has secured 214 votes for M. Augagneur’s Bill, 233 for 
M. Painlevé’s, and 266 for the Bill of MM. Paul-Boncour 
and Messimy, which was defeated by a majority of 
only 46, entirely due to the votes of the Right. And it 
is the Socialist party that has enlightened public opinion 
on the subject. 

Much of the credit due to the Socialist party must be 
put to the personal account of M. Jaurés, who has shown 
himself to be a master of political tactic and whose 
conduct of the campaign has been extremely able. On 
the Army Committee of the Chamber he successfully 
resisted the attempt to rush through the Three-year Bill, 
and his searching cross-examination of Ministers revealed 
the flimsy character of the case for the measure. Although 
the opponents of the Bill were in a minority on the 
committee, they forced it, thanks to M. Jaurés, to 
demand and obtain from the Government definite 
information on points which it was desired to leave 
vague. The articles of M. Jaurés in the Humanité have, 
by their close reasoning, done more than anything else 
to undermine the case for the Bill; he took the argu- 
ments for the Bill point by point and refuted them, and 
compelled the supporters of the Bill to surrender one 
position after another. They had first pretended that 
their object was to give France as large an army as 
Germany. It was not difficult to show, what was indeed 
obvious, that a three-year service will not add a man 
to the army in the field; all that it can do is to increase 
the number in barracks at any given time. The argument 
that a two-year service is not long enough to make a 
soldier, which was next produced, had also to be aban- 
doned. Everyone who has served in the army knows 
that, at least in the infantry, a soldier has learned all that 
he can learn in about six months and that his second year 
is one of enforced idleness. Finally, the supporters of 

the Bill have had to fall back on the necessity of increas- 
ing the numbers of the troops on the frontier and there, 
perforee, they have had to take their stand, for there is 
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no other argument left to them. Yet that argument, 
too, has been blown to pieces by M. Jaurés, who has 
shown that there are other methods of increasing the 
troops on the frontier. At least 85,000 conscripts (some 
estimates are much larger) are employed in non-military 
occupations, including that of officers’ servants ; apart 
from the fact that it is hardly reasonable to compel a 
man by law to clean plate and black boots for two years 
at a salary of a halfpenny a day, surely it would be better 
to engage paid employees for these occupations rather 
than to waste another year out of the life of every 
Frenchman. Again, there are many garrison towns in 
France which, if only military considerations were taken 
into account, would lose their garrisons to-morrow. The 
garrisons are retained to oblige the local tradesmen, 
especially the proprietors of drinking-shops and of less 
reputable establishments. 

M. Jaurés, however, has not been satisfied with 
criticism of the Government measure ; he has produced 
one of his own, which he presented to the Chamber in 
the form of a counter-proposal. Naturally, he never 
supposed that it had any chance of being passed and, in 
fact, it was supported only by the Socialist party and one 
or two Radicals ; but it is on the lines of this proposal 
that the French army will ultimately have to be re- 
organised. France will have to choose between two 
systems—that of a professional army and that of the 
** nation in arms,”’ to use the phrase of M. Jaurés. If she 
chooses the former, it is not a service of three years that 
she will be obliged to adopt in order to keep pace with 
Germany, but ultimately a service of four or even five 
years ; and that would mean intellectual, economic, and 
commercial ruin. The proposal of M. Jaurés was based 
on the acceptance of the fact that it is impossible for 
France, with her smaller population, to keep as large an 
army in barracks as Germany. He therefore proposed 
that military training should begin at the age of seven- 
teen; all young men between that age and twenty-one 
should have one day’s training every month. At the age 
of twenty-one all would begin, as at present, a period of 
training in barracks, which M. Jaurés proposed to fix at 
eighteen months until October 1916, at which date it 
would be reduced to a year until October 1918, when it 
would be finally reduced to six months. But this is not 
all; M. Jaurés also proposed to increase the military 
service of what may be called the active reserve—that is 
to say, of the men who, in case of war, would at once be 
called upon to serve in the field. In addition to the 
periods for which they are now called out, he proposed 
that they should be called out for two days’ training 
every three months. 

It can hardly be doubted that these proposals would 
increase the efficiency of the army in the field, which 
must depend in a large measure on the reservists. Many 
Radicals, although they did not venture to vote for 
M. Jaurés’ Bill, are of opinion that it is in this direction 
that army reform must tend. The opposition of the 
militarists to any such proposal arises from a difference 
of principle. What the generals want is a professional 
army and they want it for political reasons. They are 
alarmed at the democratic spirit which is already and 
inevitably showing itself in the army and they believe 
that the only possible way of extinguishing it is to 
increase the period of service and to militarise as much 
as possible the whole French nation. The Three-year 
Bill is not the first military proposal inspired by political 
rather than military considerations. The system of 


recruiting by districts—that is, of enrolling the men in 
the districts in which they live—was abandoned on 


account of the refusal of the 17th regiment to fire on the 
wine-growers in the South; it was thought that young 
men would be more willing to fire on strangers than on 
their own fathers and brothers. Therefore young men 
from Paris are now sent to barracks on the eastern 
frontier and peasants from the South are brought to 
Paris, with the result that many of them refuse to return 
to their native places. Compulsory military service, by 
accustoming men from rural districts to life in towns, is 
one of the causes of the rural depopulation which is 
almost as marked in France as in England. Yet everyone 
admits that the system of district recruitment was much 
better from a military point of view, as it enormously 
facilitated mobilisation. It was also far better for the 
conscripts to remain in touch with their families and 
to be able to go home when they had a short leave. 

The generals will sooner or later have to accustom 
themselves to the unpleasant fact that the democratic 
spirit is deeply rooted in the French people. Even if they 
got hold of young men for three or four or five years, they 
would not succeed in eradicating that spirit. The 
characters of the men are already formed when they join 
the army, as General Pau regretfully admitted the other 
day, and the teachers of the national schools have had a 
large share in forming them. The elementary school 
teachers in France are the vanguard of democracy and 
it is the Law of 1882, which took the schools out of the 
control of the Church, that has made France a demo- 
cratic country in spirit; it is not yet one as regards its 
political institutions, for its administrative system is 
the least democratic that it would be possible to 
conceive. The vast majority of Frenchmen are ready 
to defend their country if and when it is attacked, but 
they will no longer consent to be at the disposal of a 
Government for any and every purpose, including that 
of shooting down their fellow-citizens. The army will 
have to be adapted to democratic conditions and its 
adaptation can only be on some such lines as those 
suggested by M. Jaurés, which would give France a 
strong citizen army for defensive purposes; in the 
opinion of the majority of the French nation an army is 
required for no other. 

Naturally the Socialists are acting as _ practical 
politicians. As they cannot yet get what they want, they 
are content to take what they can get. They voted for 
the counter-proposals of M. Augagneur and M. Painlevé, 
and even for that of MM. Paul-Boncour and Messimy, 
not because they liked it, but because it was less bad 
than the Three-year Bill. R. E. D. 


JAPAN AND SOUTH CHINA 


HE revolt against Pekin has been slow to begin, 
but there seems little doubt that it has 
broken out at last. Except the important 

strategic points of Hankow and Wuchang, which, in 
spite of successive local mutinies, Yuan Shi Kai's troops 
still hold, nearly the whole Yantze valley is in revolt. 
The chief cities along that crowded water highway, 
including apparently Nanking itself, have joined hands 
with Canton. The wandering groups of disbanded 
soldiers have aggregated into insurgent armies, which 
the Pekin troops have so far failed to subdue. Fierce 
fighting has been in progress for some days without the 
Pekin authorities being able to communicate anything 
in the nature of success. Yuan Shi Kai’s generals 
apparently dare not even cross the stream. Meanwhile, 
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north of the Yantze, magazines and railway bridges are 
being blown up by insurgents. Naturally trade in 
Shanghai is at a standstill; and we may hear any 
moment of the Chinese city declaring for the South. 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen has left for Canton, and it is not im- 
probable that the next few days may bring a formal 
proclamation of a South China Republic, of which the 
president may be Sun Yat Sen himself. More likely is 
it, however, that this remarkable man will maintain 
his attitude of abnegation, and the presidency may 
possibly fall to Tsen Chun Hsuen, the ex-Viceroy of 
Canton, or to the polished and talkative Wu Ting Fang 
of Shanghai, a former Minister to the United States. 

What is not yet realised in this country is that Japan 
—we know not whether with Sir Edward Grey’s con- 
sent—is steadily advancing a claim to a virtual pro- 
tectorate of the whole Yantze Valley, in alliance with 
the rising new power of South China. It was a flotilla 
of Japanese gunboats, not British, that the rival armies 
found patrolling the Yantze River. The Japanese 
Government is now the owner of the great Hang Yang 
ironworks at Wuchang-Hankow. The new  Sino- 
Japanese Bank at Tokyo, the formation of which we 
reported some weeks ago, and of which Dr. Sun Yat Sen 
and Baron Shibusawa are joint presidents, is actively 
financing important interests in South China with the 
funds that the Japanese Government always knows how 
to obtain for political ends. And now the well-informed 
Daily Telegraph tells us that there is to be established a 
new department at Tokyo, to be styled the Office for 
China, which is to act independently of the Japanese 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and is to administer in- 
dependently a large annual vote for the furtherance of 
Japanese interests. 

The Japanese Government is fortunate in its admir- 
ably trained official staff, and happy in its selections for 
promotion. For the headship of this important Office 
for China, which will be virtually a new ministry, there 
is commonly designated the late Japanese Minister at 
Pekin, Mr. Ijuin. Those who, like the present writer, 
have been privileged to meet the new Minister know 
him as a man of singular ability and unrivalled know- 
ledge of Chinese affairs. A member of the old aris- 
tocracy of Japan, he has the plain, direct manner, the 
simplicity of life, and the amazing industry of the hard- 
headed Quaker families of the provincial England of a 
century ago. 


THE CIVILISATION OF 
MACEDONIA 
TT" outbreak of fratricidal strife between the 


late allies in the Balkans is the bitterest 

tragedy in the tragic story of Macedonia. 
For five centuries and a half the country has waited for 
its deliverance, and now all that the deliverers bring it 
is the prospect of another century of intrigue and oppres- 
sion, of jealousies and hatreds, born of the present 
conflict. Before the Turkish war Macedonia was five 
hundred years behind the rest of Europe. The war of 


liberation threw it yet another century further back. It 
needed a century of peace and the generous co-operation 
of its new masters to start it, even, in pursuit of the rest 





of Europe along the road of civilisation. Instead, it is 
made the victim and prize of a passionate and acquisitive 
greed, no less injurious than the slothful and passive 
greed of the Turk, and its season of peace and regenera- 
tion is not yet. 

It is not easy for dwellers in Western Europe to realise 
the backwardness of Macedonia. It is still in the dark- 
ness of the Middle Ages, a darkness which has been 
prolonged for it by the night of Turkish misrule. All 
the work has yet to be done there which has been done 
by us since we started forward on the path of progress 
in the fifteenth century. There are no roads except 
those made by the Turks to connect their military 
centres at Uskub, Monastir, and Salonika. There are no 
railways except the single lines, made also for military 
purposes, from Salonika to Servia, Mitrovitsa, and 
Monastir. Irrigation is rudimentary, and only about a 
third of the fertile land is cultivated. Everywhere a 
traveller through the countryside sees wide tracts of 
rich soil covered only by oak scrub, and peopled only by 
tortoises and grasshoppers. Rivers for their watering 
run through them wasted, serving no purpose but as baths 
for buffaloes, and singing-places for choirs of frogs. 
The methods of agriculture are such as were practised 
by the Britons at the dawn of the iron age: the peasants 
use tiny wooden ploughs, and break up the maize fields 
by hand with heavy iron hoes. Transport is by ox and 
buffalo carts of a type that cannot have changed since 
Alexander. The race of cattle is tiny and feeble, and 
the pigs are wild boars straight from the forest. There 
are two towns only with any appearance of modern 
civilisation, Uskub and Monastir. In these some streets 
of three-storied houses and European shops give the 
place quite a metropolitan air. Elsewhere, in Prizrend, 
for instance, Jakova, Ipek, Prilip, Veles, and so on, the 
houses are one-storied, and of wood. The shops are 
wooden booths of the Oriental type, where local crafts- 
men ply their trades on shelves before the door. The 
goods for sale are nearly all of local manufacture, with 
a little Western ironmongery and cotton stuff. Flint 
and steel are sold for lighting, and the potter turns his 
wheel. Moraines of cobbles serve as streets, and water- 
courses down the middle as sewers. The dirt has been 
accumulating in strata since the towns were born, and 
the smells in their mature richness seem no less old. 
At Alessio, the governor during the Servian occupation 
set his Turkish prisoners and destitute Arnauts to dig the 
town out of its muck-heaps; “but,” he says, “after we 
had gone down yards, and found things only getting worse, 
I preferred the evils that I knew.” The handicrafts, 
carried on in the streets, of the blacksmiths and of the 
coppersmiths and so on are the only manufactures known. 
One may travel through Macedonia from end to end and 
see a single factory chimney only, that of a saw-mill 
belonging to a rich Albanian bey at Mitrovitsa. The 
country may be rich in minerals or it may not, nobody 
knows; the Turks would never allow anything so 
suspicious as a prospector wandering about the hills 
with instruments. 

The Slav peasants look at first sight not unlike those 
of Servia or Bulgaria, but a closer look shows them to be 
more weather- and work-beaten, dirtier, wilder, more 
meagre, and altogether on a lower level of humanity. 
The Arnaut inhabitants of the northern parts are frankly 
savages; they have a fine air of independent ferocity, 
but that has been gained, it is to be feared, at the 
expense of their Slav neighbours. With so little of the 
soil cultivated, and that by such primitive methods, 
B 
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the land is carrying a far smaller population than it 
might. Centuries of persecution and extortion have 
thinned the people. History, both that written in 
books and that written on the face of the earth, tells of a 
time when the population was much more dense. It is 
on record, for instance, that in the sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries there were large migrations to 
Croatia of Slavs from the country south of the Sanjak. 
As many as half a million are said to have fled then 
from Mohammedan persecution. For further evidence, 
where there are cultivated valleys, old plough terraces, 
like lynchets on our downs, can now be seen far higher 
up the slopes than the present limit of cultivation. It 
is certain that the country might be made the home of 
a population far more numerous and far better off than 
it is at present. With peace and decent government the 
people would multiply, their agricultural methods would 
improve, gradually the waste land would be brought 
under cultivation, and the soil to its full productivity. 
To promote the process two things are especially 
necessary—credit and communications. To coax the 
country from poverty to prosperity the peasants must 
have money for improvements, and roads by which to 
go to market. The capital needed thus to civilise and 
fertilise Macedonia its new governors will have to 
provide; and they must provide it without looking for 
any adequate return in revenue for years to come. The 
Turks extracted a revenue out of the country, but it was 
extorted with barbarous cruelties, and it kept the people 
ground down into the mud. Now, moreover, the fields 
have been ravaged by war. Armies have passed and 
repassed ; grain and seed, corn and beasts of burden 
have been requisitioned; and half this year’s crop, it is 
estimated, will be lost. Many Mohammedan villages 
have been sacked and burned by the Christians ; and 
they say at Constantinople that 300,000 Turkish 
refugees have passed the Dardanelles and Bosphorus 
into Asia Minor. A prudent government could not 
attempt to raise more than a nominal taxation from this 
desolate country for several years, certainly not enough 
to}pay the interest on the capital which it will need for 
the work of civilisation. To raise revenue for the 
service of loans by heavy customs duties at the ports 
would inflict indirectly as much hardship on the im- 
poverished people as direct taxation, and would as much 
hamper its progress. The governors, then, must pro- 
vide the capital themselves, or leave Macedonia as much 
a disgrace to Europe as it was under Turkish rule. For 
the Balkan States the burden will be a heavy one. In 
their present financial state, it must be almost too great 
to be borne. 

This is the tragedy of the conflict amongst the allies ; 
they are seriously prejudicing the hope—it was no more 
than a hope—that they might be able, by prudence, 
economy and co-operation, to grapple successfully with 
the heavy task of restoring prosperity to Macedonia. 
The pity is the greater, because Servia at least, of which 
alone the writer has any title to speak from personal 
knowledge, had made a not unpromising beginning with 
the work. Nothing is said here of the political aspects 
of the Servian administration of the conquered territory, 
her treatment of the Exarchists, and so on. To have 
an opinion about them more knowledge is needed 
than can be gained from a month’s travel in the country 
under Servian guidance. But a journey of the sort has 
served to show that in their six months of administration 
the Servians have not been idle. At present, of course, 


everything is simplified by the military occupation. Not 
content, however, with military rule, the Servians have 


already established a police administration through local 
prefects and sub-prefects, who are officials of the Servian 
gendarmerie. For civil administration the old communal 
councils have been retained, but new mayors have been 
appointed, who are Servians. Civil tribunals have been 
set up in the principal towns, with a court of appeal at 
Uskub. Sanitary commissions have tackled the worst 
evils of the dirty towns ; the streets have been success- 
fully cleaned, edicts have gone out to whitewash all 
visible walls, and the shop-booths have been obliged to 
get new and clean wooden shutters. A modest effort, 
even, has been made already by the army to improve 
communications. The series of pits, precipices, water- 
falls, troughs and chasms which made the twenty miles 
of track between Prizrend and Jakova has been levelled, 
for instance, and a road has been sketched out by the 
digging of two drainage trenches along the side. True, 
the oxen have mashed it all into a foot of mud, but even 
so it is better than other Macedonian tracks. 

These are small beginnings, but they show good will. 
There are many and great difficulties, born of the new 
situation, which remain to be overcome. Chief of them 
is the effect of the new frontiers on the old channels of 
trade in the Macedonian countryside. They will run 
arbitrarily about, cutting districts off from their accus- 
tomed ports and markets. If each were to be made a 
high customs barrier, many districts would be injured, 
some would be isolated and ruined. The obvious 
remedy is a customs union between the allies; but of 
that there can now be little hope. With the revelation, 
indeed, of the deep gulf of hatred which separates Serb 
from Bulgar, all the brightest hopes for the future of 
Macedonia fall to the ground. If their jealousies cause 
these impecunious States to maintain themselves as 
nations in arms against each other, they will neither 
have any money themselves nor will any disinterested 
lender trust them with money for the civilisation of 
Macedonia. For that land the best hope would be that 
Bulgaria and Servia should obtain loans for its purposes 
from lenders with an interested motive, willing to lend 
on bad security for the sake of political influence. But 
what a miserable outlook for the Balkan States! They 
would be pledging their independence for the luxury of 
internecine war. 

Peace, demobilisation, a customs union, and a spirit 
of peace, which will turn their national energies away 
from military things, these would strengthen the States 
to shoulder the heavy burden of their new and poverty- 
stricken territories. Without them, the burden must be 
too heavy, and either the country must be left as it is 
now, a disgrace to its rulers and to Europe, or under 
the weight of administering it the Balkan States must 
sink into the position of pensioners and agents of 
interested Powers. E. H. L. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S LOTTERY 


HEN, the other day, Lord Loreburn intro- 

W duced into the Upper House a Bill “ to pro- 
hibit certain Prize Competitions,” how many 

adult citizens understood that he was hitting at one of 
the queerest, most mischievous, and most pervasive of 
the minor diseases in our baffling social system? Yet 
so undoubtedly he was. The Prize Competition has 
not often been heard of in Parliament ; it is not often 
mentioned nowadays in the daily Press; the Church 
Congress, we believe, has not yet discussed it as a sign 
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of the times ; the average politician, employer, or educa- 
tionist has probably never given it a thought. There, 
however, it is—a thing of national significance, a concrete 
economic factor, a social portent. And what Lord 
Loreburn’s Bill means is that the influence of the Prize 
Competition has increased, is increasing, and is forth- 
with to be diminished. 

The only public functionary who so far has been 
thoroughly alive to the importance of the Prize Com- 
petition is the Postmaster-General. Some years ago 
his attention was called to the astonishing popularity of 
the sixpenny postal order, and there were times when the 
resources of his department were taxed to the limit by 
the demand. Inquiry revealed the singular fact that 
multitudes of people belonging to the greatest nation in 
the world were giving up their leisure to the competitive 
manufacture of limericks, each rhymester backing his 
product to the extent of a sixpenny postal order, plus a 
halfpenny poundage and a penny stamp. The Post- 
master-General rejoiced. After all, it brought in 
revenue ; and the proceeds of a voluntary tax on verse- 
making might fairly be regarded as less open to the 
taunt of “ tainted money ” than the yield from drink. 
So the game, developed hugely since the simple days of 
the “‘ missing word ”’ competitions of the early ‘nineties, 
went merrily on. To the limerick succeeded the ana- 
gram, with a feverish interval filled with the suburban 
householder’s nightmare of Buried Treasure; then a 
diversion with the synonym; and now, for one knows 
not how many months past, the weekly papers which 
devote themselves to the exploitation of this amazing 
enterprise have been given up to a form of competition 
which we find it nearly impossible to describe, and the 
study of which, we are quite sure, must have brought 
exquisite anguish to the powerful mind of Lord Lore- 
burn. 

Its names are various, but its fatuous nature is heart- 
breakingly the same. The competitors of one paper 
know it as Bullets, those of another as Middles, a 
third as Heads or Tails, and a fourth as Simplets : but 
for ourselves the name to be preferred above all others 
is Thinklets—a delicious coinage for which we are 
indebted to one of those inimitable journals which 
purvey a weekly mixture of blouse patterns, dainty 
dishes, and advice to the amorous. Now the Thinklet is 
an entity of two parts—the example and the derivative. 
Certain lists of words are given, in ones, twos, or threes, 
and using one, or one group of these, as a suggestion, you 
form a collocation “ bearing apt relation to the example.”’ 
‘But language is impotent to explain the process of the 
Thinklet : it can only be done by illustration. So: 


Example. Thinklet. 

HomE Every 
froM Mother's 

schooL Lad. 


That is to say, the final letters of the first set of three 
words are taken as the initials of three others, understood 
to present a notion or picture akin to that called up by 
the first. Incredible? Quite so: but the simple fact is 
that there are a dozen, or a score, of papers in England 
painfully imitating one another in this mind-destroying 
business every week, and out of the avalanche of six- 





penny postal orders providing Mammoth Cash Prizes. 
The other: day a Scotsman in Barrie’s Thrums was 
awarded £500 for perpetrating the following little 
masterpiece : 


Example : Sweethearts and WiveS. 
Thinklet : Shillings differently Survey. 


There are illuminating touches in the rules and the 
accepted principle of awards. The competitor, in 
writing, agrees to accept the editor’s decision as final ; 
in the case of at least one paper he even accepts it as 
“legally binding”’—a nice distinction. “ Originality 
and idea” is considered by the adjudicators, and the 
winning Thinklets stand as devastating witness of their 
love of daring. Sometimes the editor undertakes that 
every single Thinklet of the thousands sent in is con- 
sidered by two or more competent adjudicators ; or the 
final selection is made by “ the editor and three respon- 
sible members of the firm.”” The established figure for 
the first prize is £500 ; the second may not be more than 
£50, but always an ingenious bait is added in the shape 
of 1,000 or 1,500 prizes of half-a-crown each. No one 
who has not looked into the matter can form any notion 
of the extent to which the public responds to the stimulus 
of this weekly prize list. The entries reach an enormous 
total; the weekly delivery of coupons, accompanied by 
the inevitable sixpenny order, is of colossal bulk ; for the 
opening of the envelopes a large staff of sorters is needed 
in every office—and the absence of any system of check- 
ing is an obvious necessity. What is the possibility of 
any adjudication, if, indeed, it were conceivable that even 
the editor of “ Thinky-Bits ”’ could distinguish between 
one Thinklet and another? The prize competition is a 
will-o’-the-wisp, followed in the cities by countless boy 
and girl workers, who have never heard of the doctrine 
of chance, and who regularly buy a dozen copies of their 
favourite weekly for the sake of the coupon alone. Nor 
is this all. The Thinklet and its congeners have created 
a whole new vast industry—firms which undertake 
to supply winning numbers, words, or solutions, and 
whose advertisements recording past successes, in pre- 
cisely the manner of a cramming establishment, and 
filling columns in some of our esteemed contemporaries, 
are an extraordinary revelation of the extent to which 
the Thinklets have become a national institution. 

So much for the game itself and its intellectual fasci- 
nations. They tell their own tale of the level of intelli- 
gence produced by our existing school system. But 
obviously there are other and more important aspects 
of this amazing species of gambling. It is not the 
gambling itself that need be condemned, but rather the 
giant system of imposition in which it is wrapped up. 
Everybody knows that the Englishman—like most other 
people—is a gambling animal and will always be ready 
if he gets the chance to stake a few sixpences to win 
£500 or £5; and we have, most of us, come to the con- 
clusion that the wholesale satisfaction of this gambling 
instinct is not to be encouraged. Yet here we have the 
thing going on on a vast scale under the cloak of the 
silliest and most innocent of prize competitions. If we are 
to have public sweepstakes, let them—if only for the sake 
of our good name amongst other nations which make no 
pretence of condemning such diversions—be carried on 
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openly and above board. Compared with the “ Prize 
Competition,” the State Lottery is as superior morally as 
it is practically ; at least with the latter there is no decep- 
tion, the gamblers know exactly what happens to their 
money, and there is no parasitic class drawing illicit 
profits from the sale of “ solutions ’’ which have just as 
much and as little chance of winning a big prize as has 
the first effort of the tyro. 

Lord Loreburn’s Bill is short, but it is drastic and 
comprehensive. If it should manage to slip through, as 
perhaps it will, January 15th of next year will see an 
end of the Thinklet. 


A NATIONAL RURAL POLICY 
III.—WAGES 


E have seen that directly we begin to consider 

\ N the question of rural education we are con- 

fronted by the Home problem. But even 
when decent homes have been provided, and we are just 
going to talk about schools and schoolmasters and books, 
we find ourselves stopped short by a sudden realisation 
of the fact that we have forgotten all about breakfast. 
Until our children have enough to eat there is little use 
in wasting money and time and thought on more ethereal 
matters. The average farm labourer’s child is underfed 
and ill-nourished, not because his father is lazy and 
selfish, not because his mother is foolish and ignorant, 
but because the total family income is barely two-thirds 
of what would be just sufficient to keep its members in 
physical health if they never spent a penny on pleasure 
or luxury from one year’s end to another, So that a 
serious grappling with the problem of rural education 
involves at its very beginning not only the solution of 
the Home problem, but also the solution of the problem 
of low wages. 

Unless it is possible to increase the country labourer’s 
income by from 25 to 100 per cent. we may as well 
leave the education problem alone. Even in the poorest 
slums of East London the average child gets more milk, 
fruit and meat in a week than many a farm labourer’s 
child gets in a month. The farm labourer’s business 
with these commodities at present is merely to produce 
them—so far have we travelled from a simple relation 
between production and consumption. 

With the technical skill which the labourer already 
possesses, supplemented by the rational education which 
we must make available for him and his children, there 
is no doubt that, by means of the home and land which 
we have suggested should be placed within reach of 
every decent countryman, he will be able materially to 
increase his weekly income, in kind if not in money. 
But if he is to do this, the hours which he is commonly 
expected to give to his employer must be reduced. 
And, in any event, there is urgent necessity for the 
immediate raising of the actual money wage. The able- 
bodied adult male labourer’s weekly wage throughout 
England at present averages about 18s., including all 
extras and all payments in kind. In the southern half 


of England the average is about 16s. 6d. Now the 
minimum amount on which a family of five persons can 
be maintained in a state of bare physical efficiency is 


about 20s. 6d. a week. This assumes that the housewife 
never buys a Daily Mirror—much less a book—that she 
never buys a toy for the children or a trinket or a bit of 
ribbon for herself ; and that the man, on whose labour 
and the labour of his kind we depend for all the primal 
necessaries of life, never buys a newspaper or a glass of 
beer or an ounce of tobacco, or sees a play or takes a 
train. Any of such “ luxuries’ are only obtainable by 
still further reducing the supply of “ necessary ’’ food. 

Obviously, if we decide that agriculture is a vital part 
of the national life, these sweated wages must be altered. 
At the same time we must take steps that the industry 
of agriculture shall not suffer. There are certain 
sweated trades which the nation would be better without. 
In their case we can safely veto the continuance of these 
conditions, even if that means the gradual destruction 
of the industries concerned. But with agriculture the 
case is different. It is true that in most of the sweated 
trades in which higher wages have been won the indus- 
tries have survived—often with increased strength ; and 
it seems certain that any reasonable increase in labourers’ 
wages would soon lead to increased efficiency and conse- 
quently to increased production and greater profits for 
the farmer. Still, we shall be wise to reduce even the 
temporary risks and hardships to a minimum. And 
although it is probable that the establishment of a 
definite minimum wage of a pound a week would in a 
short time bring almost unalloyed gain to English agri- 
culture, it will be simpler and wiser, and what most will 
call more practical, to proceed, at any rate in the first 
instance, by the instrumentality of Trade Boards. But 
as the labourers are not yet organised—except in a few 
districts—and consequently might not exercise due 
weight on the Trade Boards, a national minimum of 
18s. a week for 60 hours’ work (a regular half- 
holiday being ensured) should coincidentally be estab- 
lished for all adult male agricultural workers. For 
this is not a question of sentiment and philanthropy, 
but of fundamental national importance. England's 
whole future depends on the healthy progress of agricul- 
ture and on the vigour—mental and physical—of her 
country stock. The young children of the country, 
from whom future generations of Englishmen will spring, 
must be well and sufficiently fed. And whilst farm 
wages remain at their present level, not only is it difficult, 
but it is absolutely impossible for the children to have 
sufficient food. 

A material rise in wages is immediately practicable 
even under present conditions ; but only by better and 
more intensive farming and by better education and 
more efficient labour can really good wages and steady 
employment be ensured. In these things also lies the 
only possibility of any large extension of successful 
small holdings. So intimately bound together are the 
several parts of a real constructive policy. 

No one can pretend that this raising of wages and 
shortening of hours is to be accomplished entirely without 
money and without price. One can only say that 
without this reform all question of the revival of country 
life may be dismissed as futile, and that whatever im- 
mediate sacrifices may have to be made by a few, the 
ultimate gain to the nation will be so incaleulably much 
greater that we can afford to be generous to those on 
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whom any temporary burden may fall—whether they 
be displaced labourers or disturbed landowners. 

Whatever we do, let us approach this problem in a 
national spirit, and beware of demagogic heresies. It 
is fatally easy to throw on some single class the 
responsibility for our national troubles and mistakes. 
It is certainly important to bear in mind that the 
farm labourer is our fellow Englishman, and that in 
his abasement every Englishman is involved. Equally 
important is it to remember that the landowner 
also is our fellow Englishman, and that abuse of 
him collectively is abuse of the normal Englishman. 
Whatever the faults of the present system may be, 
whatever injustice may be associated with private 
landowning, most of us have been and are a party to it. 
Therefore let us keep clear of all the cant and clap-trap 
which pretends that landowners are different from other 
people. In the great national revival for which some of 
us are working and hoping, all kinds of material sacrifice 
w.ll be needed, and naturally from those who are most 
privileged most will be expected. But in so far as, in 
the furtherance of our best national interests, sacrifices 
have to be demanded from individuals, we should look 
at them as painful necessities, not as opportunities for 
gloating and for insults. 

And, for the moment (whilst carefully avoiding any 
outrage on the general sense of justice and honesty), we 
need not waste time over fine points of rights or prece- 
dents. It will take us all our time to deal with the 
problem confronting us from the point of view from 
which we should all be willing to consider it—the point 
of view of National well-being, National conservation 
and National continuity. 

Much turns on the success of democracy in England, 
and that success depends to a very large extent on the 
development of an enlightened agricultural population 
of sufficient size to modify the less responsible proposals 
of the townsfolk. For, as has been pointed out, our 
agriculturists are now almost our only people who carry 
through the whole process of the production of a com- 
modity, and who realise in consequence the difficulties 
imposed by Nature, the effort needed to overcome them, 
and the philosophy to endure them. It is this serious 
cheerfulness and reasonable submission to destiny that 
makes even the ordinary farm labourer appear wise by 
the side of the sharper, more cocksure, more optimistic 
factory worker. 

And all the time let us remember that in whatever 
political or legislative measures we may adopt, we are 
‘but laying the foundations—absolutely necessary foun- 
dations, without which nothing is possible—of a rural 
life which, for its material success and its interest and 
its charm, will depend mainly on voluntary effort. Co- 
operation in business, in sports, in amusements and in 
intellectual work is rarely valuable, and certainly is 
uninteresting, when it does not rest on the free choice 
of the individual. But in order that such voluntary 
efforts may have a chance of manifesting themselves, 
we must first place within reach of everyone that 
economic security and that sense of freedom and owner- 
ship which civilisation and science have made generally 
possible. 


Harry RoBeErts. 





WHAT IS SOCIALISM ? 
By SIDNEY aNnp Beatrice WEBB. 


XV.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF SCIENCE, 
ART, AND RELIGION UNTRAMMELLED 
BY PLUTOCRACY 


one way or another, the cause or the condition, if not 

actually the source, of all that is distinguished in 
human faculty. Without the training and the freedom from 
need for earning a livelihood which private property secures, 
how could there be, it is asked or implied, any disinterested 
devotion to artistic creation or scientific research, any 
musical composition or literature of more than the catch- 
penny type, or even that absorption in metaphysics or 
mysticism out of which great religious teachers arise ? It is, 
of course, true that scientific research or artistic creation 
involves the existence, somewhere, of a margin beyond the 
material needs of life, and that it implies both access to 
training and a certain home refinement. But it is the 
strangest confusion of thought to suppose that these con- 
ditions require the existence of a property-owning class. As 
a matter of fact, whatever might be said of the brain- 
working professional, it is the rarest of all exceptions for any 
wealthy property-owner himself to give to the world either 
scientific research or artistic creation, to enrich us with 
musical composition or ennobling literature, or to widen or 
deepen our religious life. And whilst the rich man is, so far 
as the arts are concerned, conspicuous by his absence from 
the ranks of genius, he hardly ever rises above mediocrity, 
either in the quality or in the quantity of his output, as an 
executant, a populariser, a translator, or an applicr of the 
discoveries or creations of others. There is something in 
riches, or in the life that they encourage, that, in this respect, 
seems almost poisonous. Of all the sections of the com- 
munity that of the rentier is, in respect of intellectual 
production, art, or religion, statistically the most barren. It 
is a brutal thought, but we cannot refrain from the reflection 
that, if all the contemporary payers of supertax on unearned 
incomes—meaning the property-owners of £5,000 a year and 
upwards—were to go down in a new Titanic disaster, what- 
ever clse the United Kingdom might lose, it would, in 
respect of artists, scientists, authors, poets, musical com- 
posers, or religious teachers of any distinction, be none the 
poorer. Nor is there any reason to suppose that the children 
brought up in £5,000-a-year homes will themselves ennoble 
the world by their genius. The poison works, in fact, even 
more surely in the successive generations than in the first. 
Beyond access to training and a home of cultivated refine- 
ment—perhaps even best on narrow means and the atmo- 
sphere of social service—youthful genius demands evidently 
nothing in the nature of wealth. 

But our present plutocracy not only fails to give us intel- 
lectual or artistic production: by the evil influence of its 
wealth it goes far to ruin that which other classes produce. 
Who can measure the pernicious effect on our art of the 
patronage, generation after generation, of the wealthy 
portrait-buyer ; of the lavish purchases of Royal Academy 
sentimentalities ; of the difficulty of finding any appreciation 
of the pictures momentarily unfashionable; of the dis- 
couragement of any work of art of “ abstract ’’ or “ heroic ” 
character? If our authors and pocts do not nowadays 
starve, it is on the pence of the million that they live—even 
on the appreciation of their masterpieces by the good judges 
among the million—rather than on any assistance from the 
wealthy. Our musical composers, like our mystics, do 
sometimes starve, and the masses of uncarned increment in 


I is a strange delusion of the idle rich that they are, in 
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private hands do not save them. The property-owners have 
not even provided the necessary opportunities for the 
training of the writers and artists, some of whom they will 
subsequently sceck to pervert to the service of their tastes. 
The little that has so far been provided for the discovery, 
the training, and the endowment of genius has been organised 
—sometimes, it is true, when the rich man returns to public 
uses the wealth for which he has no more need, with the aid 
of private bequests—almost entirely on the Socialist plan of 
communal provision. 

The wind bloweth where it listeth: not all our scicnee 
enables us to foretell out of which families genius will emerge. 
The sociological, and especially the cugenic, student will, 
however, advise that we should in all probability actually 
increase the output by cutting off the extremes of riches as 
well as of poverty. The statistics indicate that, other 
things being equal, the nation will produce not only the most 
talents, but also the most genius, which has the largest 
proportion of its population living in a home atmosphere of 
honourable public work, of moral and intellectual refinement, 
and of a maintenance sufficient for health, but for not many 
luxuries of the material sort. This is exactly the home 
atmosphere that the Socialist State intends to secure for the 
whole population. 

But genius needs opportunity to reveal itself and freedom 
from the daily pressure to earn a subsistence. Not the 
Socialist State alone, but every community, is confronted 
with the problem of picking out its children of genius, in 
order to secure to them both opportunity and freedom. At 
present, in spite of all our efforts, we evidently fail, as 
regards no small proportion, to save them from infantile 
mortality, from succumbing to hardship during childhood, 
from being prematurely diverted to a brutalising labour. 
Three-tenths of all our babies fail to live to their twenty-first 
birthday—is there any reason to suppose that the geniuses 
survive better than the rest? In a Socialist State this 
particular wastage of genius, duc to the virtual starvation 
that prevails in one-fourth of all our homes, will obviously 
not continue. As the boy or girl grows up, he or she will 
come within the reach of the network of special opportuni- 
ties available for those selected for dedication to the higher 
life. Nor can it validly be urged as an objection to public 
selection that the existing bursaries and scholarships, travel- 
ling fellowships and research professorships—even the “ prix 
de Rome ” and admission to the Conservatoire—do not yield 
a hundred per cent. of geniuses, and doubtless fail to discover 
some who might have become great. In proportion to the 
relatively small numbers vet selected out of the total popula- 
tion, and to the infinitesimal proportion of the nation’s 
wealth hitherto so invested, the demonstrable results have 
been great, and almost immeasurably profitable. What we 
usually forget is that, in the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, and the United States alike, we owe to communal 
provision of one sort or another, such as bursaries, fellow- 
ships, professorships, and other endowments or leisurely 
appointments, nearly all our scholarship, practically all our 
pure science—even Darwin got his start and his magnificent 
experience by seven years’ dependence on the Admiralty— 
the greater part of our artistic creation of any distinction, 
and a very large proportion of our highest literature. In the 
Socialist State, with its passion for equality, this network of 
special opportunities will, we can already foresee, be much 
more extensive, and far more nearly ubiquitous, than at 
present. From the very nature of the Socialist community, 
as we have explained it, the selection, instead of being, as at 
present, very largely centralised, or at least standardised, 
will inevitably be exercised by tens of thousands of different 
centres of social life: not only by all the innumerable local 





governing bodies, but also by the trade and professional 
gilds, the artistic societies, the musical clubs, the philan- 
thropic and religious fellowships, and what not. With all 
this varied activity playing over the whole ficld of the 
nation’s youth, and not, as heretofore, only over that 
fraction of it coming from other than the manual worker's 
home ; with all the friendly emulation in discovering the 
““new thing” that can scarcely fail to exist, it is hardly 
conceivable that every youth of recognisable promise should 
not get, at least, his chance. 

The highest life of scientific investigation, artistic creation, 
disinterested scholarship, or pure literature needs, however, 
especially if it is to be freed from the baleful influence of 
** patronage,”’ both the assurance of continued subsistence 
and the appreciation of a cultivated public. In the Socialist 
State the artist or the scientist will at least be free from both 
the grinding servitude of carning a living by uncongenial 
toil and the demoralising temptation of a plutocratic market. 
With the multiplicity of fellowships and professorships of 
every kind ; with laboratories and studios publicly provided ; 
with every town having its own range of scientific and 
artistic appointments and travelling scholarships; with 
clubs and socictics of every kind of cultivated amateurs able 
to support the genius of their choice ; with opportunities of 
subsidiary service in all sorts of directions, there will be few 
writers or artists under the necessity of “* working for a 
market,” and selling their productions to individual buyers. 
But to that resource the genius may always come, in the 
Socialist State as at present, if he prefers it or can do no 
better. What he will find will be a market not, as at present, 
restricted to an infinitesimal percentage of the population, 
but, in a great community civilised throughout, composed of 
a vast cultivated multitude, able out of its mere pocket 
money to provide with maintenance as many artistic 
workers as in any way commend themselves. The Philistine 
may pretend to doubt, but Socialists are fortified in their 
confidence of a glorious future for art in the Socialist State 
by the fact that, in numbers of which the Philistine world 
has no idea, the artists themselves are on their side. 

The full and free development of science, literature, and 
art we may assume everybody to desire. When we pass to 
religion we find ourselves on more debatable ground. Many 
of the most upright and vigorous minds of to-day regard 
with unmixed satisfaction the trend towards the avowed 
** materialism ”’ which set in about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Any faith in the possible communion of 
the individual human mind with a spiritual force that 
** makes for righteousness”’ is regarded by them as a mis- 
leading and enervating superstition. The majority of these 
conscientious opponents of religion are—like their great 
apostles Herbert Speneer and Huxley, Bradlaugh and 
Ingersoll—Individualists of varying shades; but among 
them there are, of course, Socialists. On the other hand, a 
large majority of those who call themselves Socialists take 
up anything but a “ secularist ” or “* materialist ” attitude 
towards life, and have a very real religious faith. They are, 
it is true, often out of sympathy with the Christian Churches 
of to-day, with their fatal and quite unnecessary embrace 
of the capitalist system. And the more religious is the 
Socialist the more he realises that the very continuance 
of religion, as an organised force in the State, depends on its 
being freed from its alliance with plutocracy. The palace of 
the Anglican bishop, and his constant acceptance of the idle 
rich as his personal associates ; the influence in the chapel of 
the Nonconformist millionaire ; the clerical sanction given 
to lives of exploitation and greed for riches ; the perpetual 
“backing up” of the private ownership of the means of 
production with the economic servitude that this entails 
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are, in our opinion, the most potent allies of the secularist. 
It is an extraordinary irony that has made the Christian 
religion, with its ideal of personal humility and personal 
abstinence, part and parcel of a social order in which those 
who think themselves Christians heap up wealth at the 
expense of their fellow-men, and expend the riches, which 
they never ought to have possessed, on the luxuries and 
caprices of their families and themselves; and in which a 
Parliament opened with Christian prayer, and sanctioned by 
the presence of Christian prelates, avowedly accepts the 
motive of pecuniary self-interest as the necessary basis of 


society. This state of things, to put it shortly, is fatal to 
religion. So long as it endures, scepticism and cynicism as 


to the reality of any religious belief will prevail—notably 
among the four-fifths of the community whom we have 
disinherited—and the religious Socialist in Great Britain 
will find himself helpless to stem the tide of a secularist 
materialism. And if we turn from our own country to the 
millions whom our Churches are attempting to prosclytise, 
we shall find the failure of the Christian religion even more 
striking. It is with a disagreeable shock that the sincere 
religionist to-day realises in the Far East how profound is 
the contempt and horror of the Oriental at the lives of 
material luxury of the ministers of religion of the Western 
Churches. If “ choose equality and flee greed ” be an axiom 
of good manners for the ordinary householder, ‘‘ choose 
poverty ” would seem to be the attitude for the follower of 
Jesus of Nazareth who wishes to induce others to adopt his 
creed, as it is that of the ascetics who follow Buddha. 

To the Socialist it seems as if religion, if it is to endure, will 
necessarily cut itself loose from any approval of, or alliance 
with, the Capitalist System. There will be, in the Churches 
as in the Kingdom of Heaven, neither riches nor poverty. 
No teacher of religion will, we think, feel it right to claim for 
his own use any larger share of the world’s product than is 
enjoyed by all those with whom he worships. This modesty 
in the personal use of wealth does not mean a revival of 
puritanism. Music, painting, architecture, even the drama, 
have in the past all been made expressive of and subservient 
to the development of the religious feeling of the race: it 
has even been said that all the arts may be traced, in their 
origin, to religious emotion. But art in religion is essentially 
communistic ; and we can well imagine a reborn art becoming 
onee more the helpmate of a reconstituted Church of the 
People. There cannot be a development of religious art, 
the exercise in common of the religious emotion, or public 
manifestations of religious feeling without the allocation to 
this service of a portion of the national income. Will this 
expenditure be exclusively on the basis of voluntary co- 
operation ? 

We ourselves believe that the nation will not, as it becomes 
more collectivist in feeling, abandon so important a part of 
life as that filled by the religious emotion to the anarchy and 
exclusiveness of private enterprise. We belicve that the 
State of To-morrow will regard our beautiful cathedrals and 
abbeys and the churches in which our fathers worshipped 
God as a most precious national heritage. But these 
** Houses of God ”’ will not be left, as for the most part they 
now are, closed and barred, empty and deserted for six days 
out of the seven. Nor will they be converted into markets, 
warehouses, or police courts. They will be constantly open 
to all citizens, either for silent meditation and devotion or 
for the exaltation to be gained by music, by the public reading 
of the world’s noblest Scriptures, and by the inspiring counsels 
of the religious genius. With the diffusion among the whole 
population of the religious culture now limited to a minority— 
rich or poor—with religious services brought within the lives 
of the whole people, we shall go on constantly refining and 





perfecting our appreciation of the place that man holds in the 
universe, and our faint glimmerings as to its purpose and 
destiny ; we shall come more and more to see that what we 
all of us mean, in our moments of spiritual exaltation, is that 
we have a duty to co-operate in that purpose, so far as we can 
ascertain it; we shall realise, to an ever greater degree, as 
a part of mental hygiene, both the advantage and means of 
stimulating those moments in which we are, as we say, 
lifted “‘ above ourselves”; we shall make some public 
provision for the periodical expression of that religious 
emotion and the inspiring and deepening of the spiritual 
life ; we shall be mutually respectful of the diverse forms— 
painfully imperfect or “ illiterate ” as we shall recognise all 
of them to be—that this may take among different sections 
of the community ; and, here as elsewhere, we shall “ choose 
equality ’ as regards the communal provision to be made 
for them. But these are but our private imaginings. The 
Socialist State will be, with regard to religion as to everything 
else, as its citizens from time to time command. 


Correspondence 
“A COTTAGE ON AN ACRE” 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srir,—I am greatly interested to find in your issue of July 12th 
(a copy of which someone has been kind enough to send me) an 
article in which Mr. Harry Roberts advocates the provision of a 
cottage with an acre of garden attached for the agricultural 
labourer. 

As I have not the pleasure of the writer’s acquaintance, I shall 
be obliged if you will allow me through your columns to assure 
him that these one-acre homesteads will be cordially welcomed 
in the Oxfordshire villages, and, indeed, throughout all those 
parts of rural England with which I happen to be familiar. 

During the last six weeks I have been preaching the cottage- 
on-an-acre gospel from Witney to Banbury, and from Chipping 
Norton to Bicester, in allotment fields and country lanes, in 
village streets and wayside inns ; and it has been an inspiration 
to watch the budding of a great hope in the minds of these 
erstwhile despondent tillers of the soil. On their behalf I thank 
Mr. Roberts for his article. My only regret is that their scanty 
means renders it improbable that any of them will have the joy 
of reading it.—Yours, etc., ALFRED SMITH d 

(Chief Organiser, Oxfordshire Smaltholders’ Federation). 

Woodstock, July 14th. 


THE BRAIN AND THE EGO 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—*“ Lens” states in his article : “* The study of the insane 
brain affords no hint of any correspondence between its structure 
and the characteristics of the insane mind.” Perhaps not, but 
we must remember we have no instruments that enable us to 
study minutely the delicate structure of the human brain ; and, 
moreover, to dissect and study the brain of a living individual is 
an impossibility. In cases of insanity it seems to be that the 
working of the machine has somehow been thrown out of gear 
rather than an actual breakdown of the mechanism. To study 
the dead madman’s brain is of little use ; you must attempt to 
steer the ship before you can discover she does not answer to her 
helm. 

« Lens” very wisely makes no mention of the brains of imbeciles 
and idiots. Donaldson, in his The Growth of the Brain, says : 
** At the same time, as soon as small or macrocephalic brains are 
examined, deficiencies in the intelligence appear, and, although 
there is no exact correspondence between the two forms of loss, 
vet at the lower end of the series the connection between vanishing 
intelligence and minimal brain-weight is close.” 

It mav be that. to use * Lens’s”’ simile, there sits before the broken 
kevs of an idiot’s brain a distracted organist ; but what of him ?— 
his music is unheard. ‘There is one conclusion we cannot escape— 
that, as far as we are concerned, the organ and organist are one ; 
for we neither know nor can know anything of the organist apart 
from the organ. Both common sense and modern science seem 


to suggest that organ and organist are one.—Yours, etc., 
Ernest E, Cripps. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT BIRDS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I was very sorry to see in your issue of the 12th an 
article by Mr. Horace Horsnell making a most unwarrantable 
attack on birds. I have always been a lover of birds, though I 
do not think that it necessarily follows that I indulge in “ bird- 
worship,” or that I consider them as having very much in common 
with angels. Aeroplanes I abhor, as much as Mr. Horsnell 
objects to birds, and I am not convinced that there is any more 
resemblance between them than the fact that they each preserve 
(with different degrees of success) an equilibrium in the air. One 
might as well say that the giraffe resembles a man because they 
each maintain an equilibrium on the earth. 

If Mr. Horsnell is really distressed by the sound of bird song 
in early morning, I can only assume that his resentment is 
aroused by the interruption of his slothful habits. A confession 
of such utter want of sensibility to spontaneous expression of 
high spirits and joy of life as is evinced in the chorus of bird 
voices at dawn implies a soul dead to all but the most artificial 
and calculated forms of musical sound. 

And what does Mr. Horsnell mean by “ sense of harmony ” ? 
Do we ask the east wind or the sea to study euphony? And 
when did we demand that the robin—or the eagle—should be 
virtuous ? 

The suggestion that the primzval serpent was a parrot is as 
far-fetched as the rest of Mr. Horsnell’s reasoning. He would do 
well to remember that parrots’ ** talk ’’ consists only of what they 
have already heard said. The serpent in the Garden of Eden 
had, I believe, an entirely new proposition to make. 

The only effect of such articles as these is to encourage the 
persecution from which the feathered race is already so great a 
sufferer.—Yours, etc., 

MvcrIe.L Pym. 


THE FREEDOM OF WOMEN 


To the Editor of Tuk New STatTesMAN. 


Srr,—I should like to raise one or two points with regard to 
the measures proposed in Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb’s article on 
“The Freedom of Women.” It is there suggested as a remedy 
for the present economic helplessness of the married woman that 
the State shall make “ adequate provision for the needs of women 
at childbirth, and for security of maintenance during child- 
rearing,” and it is suggested that women will then “ prefer to 
devote part of their lives to the supreme service of motherhood 
rather than dedicate themselves to the production of material 
commodities or the rendering of less important services.” 

But, to be thoroughly practical, what form is this State aid to 
take? Is it to be enough to entirely maintain mother and 
children, independent altogether of what the father may be 
doing ? If it is to have some relation to the father’s wages or 
position, what is that relation to be? If the State aid is to be 
supplementary only, then we are faced with the old difficulties 
of fluctuation on the part of the man’s wages, which imply much 
the same dependence as the wives now suffer from. Alternatively 
the woman, while receiving some State aid, may have to resort 
to that most sweated form of all industries—home work. 

Again, for how long may the woman expect to receive this 
maintenance ? I suppose, only so long as she has children who 
have not reached the wage-earning age. That leads us direct to 
the conclusion that when she is no longer engaged in child-bearing 
and child-rearing, she must either relapse into complete depend- 
ence on her husband, or else go out to work herself. But here we 
have to remember that, through her life as a mother, the woman 
has to a large extent disqualified herself for the labour market. 
She will be well on in middle age, her capacity for certain kinds of 
work, notably any in connection with machinery, will have 
vanished, her health will not be as well able to stand the strain of 
long continuous hours of outside work. 

This suggested remedy needs to be much more carefully thought 
out before it can be claimed as a solution of the problem of married 
women’s freedom. The consideration of the woman only as the 
bearer and rearer of children will never lead to her freedom. It 
will tend, on the contrary, to narrow her horizons and to cut her 
off from the intellectual development for which she is now be- 
ginning to struggle. Nor would a woman so dedicated and trained 





to this limited existence be the best type of motherhood. We are 
told that “a nation cannot rise above the level of its mothers.” 
But you will only get the best mothers by considering their claims 
as human beings.—Yours, ete., 


ae 


THE BUDAPEST CONGRESS AND THE 
TRAFFIC IN WOMEN 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to point out an error which occurred 
in your issue of June 28th in one of your notes on the Budapest 
Congress ? The Congress demanded national and international 
Commissions not on “ prostitution,” but on “ the causes and 
extent of commercialised vice.” The distinction between this 
and prostitution is an important one, and the fact that the 
resolution was passed in this form indicates that those, at any 
rate, who with great care drew it up recognised that what you 
call ** the suppression of vice ” is indeed “* the thorniest of modern 
problems.” Prostitution, in so far as it is individual and volun- 
tary, was not our immediate concern. But it is asserted and 
believed by many that the traflic in women is a trade, financed, 
advertised, stimulated like other trades, for the money init. The 
Chicago Commission and the evidence of Miss Jane Addams 
proves that it is so in the States ; we want to know how far it is 
so in other countries, for it involves the principle of slavery in 
its most revolting form.—Yours, etc. 

H. M. Swanwick. 


WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,—The fifth editorial note (p. 418) of the issue of July 12th 
says, ** We are as anxious as anyone to see these questions (Home 
Rule and Welsh Disestablishment) finally disposed of, etc., etc.” 

Permit me to ask the exact reasons for which Socialism is 
demanding Welsh Disestablishment. Is it that we Socialists, 
being ‘* up-to-date ” and so much wiser than other men, hate all 
religious manifestations, and are therefore “as anxious as any- 
one” (i.e., aS anxious as the extreme Welsh Protestant zealots) 
to divert money from purposes religious to purposes secular—to 
the relief of county rates instead of to the benefit of each particular 
parish to which its endowment was originally given ? 

In spite of the prevailing strong, ignorant popular prejudice of 
Tories that Socialism necessarily implies Infidelity, I cannot think 
this evil of our Socialism. However, if the editor avouches this 
connection, I will accept his editorial word. 

Or is it because Socialism cynically says, “* Down with Minori- 
ties!” If people (or, at any rate, Church of England people) are 
not clever enough to manipulate party politics so as to get a 
singularly heterogeneous majority (Romanists combined with the 
fellow religionists of Ulster) in a caucussed House of Capitalists, 
they must suffer for their stupidity !” 

I do not like to think this of official Socialism. The next 
editorial note in the same issue seems to give another argument. 
The note quotes Mr. Bonar Law on Home Rule : ** The important 
point to consider is whether this community is important enough, 
occupies an area large enough, has a population sufficient, and is 
distinctive enough in character to claim that it should be treated 
separately. Is there anyone who doubts that Ulster can fulfil 
all these conditions ?’’ and goes on to comment, “* Substitute 
‘ Ireland ’ for ‘ Ulster’ and it might be a Home Ruler speaking— 
, ; se thirty years.” 
gg he teenage I, the ** Church of England” for “* Ireland,” and 
it might be the voice of an English Church Establishment man 
in Wales speaking—any time the last 1,000 years or more. Surely, 
if the voice of the majority of the Irish nation is to drown the 
shrieks of Ulster, the voice of the Church of England may be 
allowed to overpower the Welsh Nonconformists. Or, putting it 
otherwise, it cannot be right to sever the parishes in Wales from 
their Church in England if it is wrong to sever Ulster from the 
rest of the nation in Ireland. And let us see if the party attacking 
Establishment fulfils the tests set by Mr. Bonar Law for Ulster 
and accepted by the editor for Ireland. aS ; 

Is this community—the Romanists of Ireland joined with a 
majority (not the whole) of the Protestants of Wales—* important 
enough ” ; does it * occupy an area large enough ” —twelve coun- 
ties out of fifty-two; has it “a population suflicient "—_eW elsh 
militant Nonconformity as compared with English Conformity 
(plus a small number of English Nonconformists who are against 
the Bill) ; and above all, is it * distinctive enough in character ’’— 
a mixture of the religious views of Romanists and extreme Pro- 
testants—to claim that they shall * be treated separately,” that is, 
be allowed to take possession for county secular purposes of funds 
which in England each parish is permitted to retain for its own 
spiritual benefit? Surely there must be many Socialists who 
doubt whether the Disestablishment party fulfil these conditions. 
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The reason then given for Ireland’s voice prevailing 
Ulster’s protest does not avail for the voice of Disestablishers 
against the Church of England. 

There remains, to my mind, only one other reason for the 
editorial anxiety to disestablish. I fear the Socialist party is 
humbly wagging its tail in hopes of a few legislative scraps from 
its master, the Capitalist Liberal Party. This seems to me to be 
unworthy of any political party, and especially of us Socialists, 
who ought to be above such things. 

But if none of these are the true reasons, I, as a Church of 
England parson, trying to learn and propagate Socialism, 
should be pleased to see the official reasons for Socialism, as 
represented by the editor of Tue New STATESMAN, being “ as 
anxious as anyone ” for Welsh Disestablishment.—Yours, etc., 

Morchard Bishop, Devon. F. J. ODELL. 


[Mr. Odell seems altogether to have misunderstood our attitude 
regarding Welsh Disestablishment, In previous issues we have 
expressed our dislike of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, with 
particular reference to its disendowment proposals. But though 
we do not wholly approve of the lines of settlement, we shall be 
none the less thankful to see the question finally disposed of. As 
regards Ulster also Mr. Odell misinterprets our note. As we 
have stated more than once, we think that Ulster is large enough, 
distinctive enough, ete., to deserve separate treatment if she 
really wants it. But if, owing to the exigencies of politics, we 
must choose between ignoring the claims of Ulster, or ignoring the 
claims of the whole of the rest of Ireland, then it is the rest of 
Ireland which has our sympathies.—Ep. N.S.] 


MILITANCY AND THE SUFFRAGE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In a recent letter to you I used the phrase, “ These 
women (viz., the militant suffragettes) must be either put under 
restraint (which means that they will kill themselves) or women 
must be given the vote.” One of your correspondents in your 
last issue kindly corrects the latter part of my sentence, and states 
that it should read, “ or these women should be given the vote.” 
She then goes on to describe the amended sentence as ** absurd.” 
I agree with her. 

The militants, like all other suffragists, are demanding the vote 
for women on the same terms as it is, or may be, granted to men. 
Under the present franchise law a section of the militant women 
would not be enfranchised. Therefore, if the vote were given to 
** these women ™ (the militant women) and not to women generally, 
they would not be receiving the vote on the same terms as men. 
They would be receiving it as a direct reward for their militancy. 

Such a position is not desired by the militant women; neither 
do I think that they would accept it. There would be no lessening 
of their discontent if a right were granted to them which was 
denied to the rest of their sex. On the other hand, if women were 
enfranchised on the same terms as men, but, at the same time, 
a clause were added excluding any individual (male or female) 
who had ever been in prison, I feel certain that even the most 
extreme among the militants would be satisfied, although they 
personally would receive no benefit. 

Further, with regard to my original sentence to which your 
correspondent objects, I said that the present state of anarchy 
cannot goon. Therefore, the militant women must be put under 
restraint, which means their voluntary death, or else women 
must be enfranchised. Is your correspondent then prepared for an 
indefinite continuation of arson and disorder, which seem to be 
augmenting rather than diminishing ? Or does she suggest that 
the militants will suddenly abandon their self-immolating prison 
protest ? This does not seem probable, seeing that the horror of 
a thirst strike has recently, during the hot weather, been added to 
the horror of the hunger strike. Otherwise I see no alternative to 
the two I suggested. 

Your correspondent also adds that I have tried (and failed) to 
defend the militants. I did not try to defend them ; I do not 
feel that they need my defence. Personally I abhor any form of 
violence. I disapprove of war and the preparations for war. 
But in a world that is run on the present unchristian lines, the 
militant suffrage campaign is surely a lesson in moderation and 
humanity. After all, in this woman’s fight the casualties have all 
been on one side. Their own suffering has been their strongest 
weapon. These women have been bruised and battered, they 
have been kicked and stoned ; they have been insulted in all sorts 
of unnameable ways ; they have starved themselves, they have 
suffered forcible feeding; they have died. Yet the women on 


their side have never seriously injured a single living creature. 
When has there ever been a fight waged on such terms before ?— 
Yours. ete. 


E. AyrRTON ZANGWILL. 





Miscellany 
THE DRUMS OF ULSTER 


T must have been twelve or thirteen years on Saturday 
last since I had marched out with the Orangemen to 
celebrate the Battle of the Boyne, or whatever it is, 

at a Twelfth of July demonstration. Then it was along the 
dusty road from Belfast to Lambeg that I went a pilgrim. 
This year I saw the great procession among the hedges and 
hills of the south of County Down—not far from Kilkeel, 
the capital village, as you might call it, of the old Kingdom 
of Mourne. A traveller in the countryside on the eve of 
the Twelfth might have wondered at the manner in which 
every white housefront seemed to be shining like the lamp 
of a wise virgin. He would have learned that the whitening 
and cleansing of the houses at the approach of the Twelfth 
is an inherited ritual in these parts. He would have noticed, 
too, with interest, the orange lily rising like a spirit of flame 
among the marigolds and pansies and poppies and roses by 
hundreds of Protestant doors. And at night, when the 
jackdaws had fallen down the chimneys into their nests and 
the very stillness had gone asleep, he would have heard the 
air suddenly invaded by a rout of thwackings—a Icaping 
heels-over-head procession of clang and clatter, as though a 
race of traction-engines dragging loads of loose and empty 
milk-cans were taking place down stony roads. That was 
the voice of the drum. No shrillness of fife, no sweetness of 
flute, shared the night with its arguments. It reigned as 
supreme as thunder while it lasted. In its rhythm, how- 
ever, it was less like thunder than a cosmic clog-dance with 
the orchestra silent. There are some people, I believe, who 
can find no rhythm at all in drum music. In Belfast we 
used to interpret its measured utterance as: “* There are no 
public-houses on the Lambég Réad.” Personally I have 
always been a sworn lover of the drum. It seems to me to 
be, not an instrument of threatening, as so many hold, but 
an instrument, as it were, of summoning to good company. 
Certainly in Kilkeel it has never had any left-handed 
significance. Here, and in the surrounding district, the 
population is almost equally divided between Protestants 
and Catholics, yet the drum has never been known to set 
them fighting together. They say that party-fighting is as 
rare as poverty in the neighbourhood, and that poverty 
simply does not exist. Even if one demurs to this until one 
has had a satisfactory definition of poverty, one cannot 
question that here is a corner of Ulster which is as unlike 
the Ulster that the week-cnd correspondents of the London 
Unionist papers discover as Paradise is unlike Dante’s 
Inferno on the cinematograph. 

Into this fishing village under the mountains the morning 
of the Twelfth came like the peace of God. Over the wide 
central strect a single arch hung in greeting to the day. It 
was a rope of orange lilies mixed with red and blue flowers : 
a gold Bible with a crown planted on it swung from the 
middle, and on cach side of this was a row of tiny blue, 
white and red pennons, with a silver star hanging to nearly 
every point, while a Jittle ladder, a cardboard King William 
on a white horse, a cross, a pair of compasses, and various 
other symbols, dangled as from a Christmas tree. It was as 
charming as a bridge of toys. There were no other public 
decorations. The shops were all open as usual, but there 
was more than the usual sprinkling of sight-seers hanging 
about the doors. There was an unusual number of country 
girls out, too, dressed in the flower of the fashion, and of 
children in their Sabbath clothes. Here and there an 
orange-and-blue rosette hid a button-hole ; here and there 
a full-blown Orangeman moved along the pavement, with 
his sash putting a hoop of colour round his blue Sunday 
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coat. Orange lilies were worn, but not universally. Pro- 
hably the Catholies of the town, as well as the Protestants, 
were in the streets to see the festival of banner and drum 
go by on its annual way. When I arrived at the chief cross- 
roads of the village the local Orange lodges had apparently 
already set out into the country to give a number of out- 
lying lodges the company of their flags and music along part 
of the road. It is a charming office of hospitality the lodges 
pay to cach other. Before long they came back, a dozen or 
so of them, towards the sea, a tumult of painted banners 
marching down the strect, while the drummers lashed the 
big drums with a morning vigour. Every banner was a 
shouting picture, supported on cach side by a man holding 
a pole, and with ever so many proud little boys keeping it 
steady with long orange ribbons. One banner would repre- 
sent King William waving a sword as he crossed the Boyne 
on a white horse ; another would depict him as he received 
his wound on the same horse at the same battle ; another 
showed a youthful Queen Victoria presenting a Holy Bible 
to a monkey-brown heathen king, and bore the motto: 
* The Secret of England’s Greatness”; another had a picture 
of the boy David getting his pebbles ready in the stream ; 
and there were plenty more of them, all with a coloured 
picture on each side. Each lodge had its special banner, 
before which two men usually walked holding the charter 
of the lodge, framed like a picture for the world’s eyes. 
Behind the banner came the band, often two lordly drums 
and a little fife, seareely more audible amid the noise than 
the cheep of a newly-hatched canary. Here, I confess with 
sadness, I noticed none of the backward-dancing flute- 
players who so often preeede the big drums in the Belfast 
demonstrations, and who, I am sure, with their shapes and 
their tunes come down in direct line from an old procession 
to the temple of some rustic god in Greeee. In Kilkeel, 
however, there was a no less picturesque youth who went 
before some of the bands and swung a heavy pole, with a 
Bible and gold crown on the end of it, in time with the 
music, and who every now and then would twist round sharp 
as a drum-tap, and march backwards, with neat little steps, 
holding the poic horizontally across the front line of the band, 
as though to command an ideal squareness. Then, having 
marshalled his whistling men into right lines, he would 
sweep round again, twirling his pole with the airs and graces, 
and would lead them pacing down the road, looking the 
picture of happiness in office under the scarlet plumes of his 
khaki-coloured hat. Other young men walked at the sides 
and ends of the lodges with gleaming pikes, called deacon- 
poles, and an occasional officer carried a polished wooden 
hammer in his hand. Four abreast or so, the rank-and-file 
of the procession ambled along, with their coloured sashes 
over their shoulders—sashes of orange, bluc, purple, and 
black, with borders here and there of green, and many of 
them embroidered with ladders and crowing cocks and 
coffins and keys and death’s-heads and lambs, and all the 
rest of it, in gold thread. They walked past slowly and self- 
consciously, with little attempt to kcep step, some puffing 
cheerfully at pipes, old men and young, dark and red, with 
bronzed skins, many of them with the shy, serious, Irish 
face, most of them with the talent of goodwill in their cyes. 
One could not have beheld anything less like the army of 
rage and roaring, of bloody words and purposes, which we 
are sometimes asked to regard as inhabiting the Orange 
counties of Ulster to-day. Here was more friendship than 
frenzy. No sooner had the procession filed into the town 
than it broke off once more along a country road to mect a 
second large contingent coming from Annalong. Pouring 
down the hilly road and out among the fields, with the fifes 
lilting out “* The Orange Lily,”’ and another band following 


at a few yards’ distance battering out that most Irish, if 
most Protestant, of marches, “* The Boyne Water,” and an 
artillery of drums behind merging into that, the little army 
seemed to go forth on its mission with a medizval gaicty 
and gorgeousness. Crude the art of the painters no doubt 
was, but the imagination was carried away as the green and 
the blue and the orange silks of the banners disappeared to 
music over the edge of a hill. 

Probably it was about an hour before the procession got 
back from its second march of hospitality. When it returned 
it was headed by a brake, upon which sat the Worshipful 
Master of the Orangemen of the district, in a chimney-pot 
hat and a plush cloak of many colours. Lean of face, lean 
and grizzled of beard, smiling, spectacled, he raised his hat 
on all sides like a monarch as he was borne through the 
town. The two grey horses which drew him had bunches of 
orange lilies at their ears, as had many of the horses in the 
ears which brought loads of country visitors in from every 
part. The procession was now twice as long as it had previously 
been, and the drums swept it along the street at a livelier 
pace as it made towards the field of meeting with a host of 
cars and girls in white dresses following it. On the way to 
the field, an old stooping farmer with a boy’s face and eyes 
gleaming with sociability under his grey brows, came over 
and talked tome. When I spoke enthusiastically about the 
district, he said: ‘“* Ay, this is one of the civilised parts of 
the country. The country isn’t all like this, you know.” He 
talked about the prosperity of the farmers, and the excellence 
of sea-weed as manure for the potatoes, and told me that you 
could grow twenty tons of potatoes on an acre of land and 
sell them at more than £3 a ton. When I asked him who 
were to be the speakers at the day’s demonstration, he said : 
“I don’t know. Aw, I suppose it’ll be some of the clergy. 
Some of the clergy’s very good at the talking.” It was an 
admirable example of the easy-going way in which the people 
of the countryside accepted the Twelfth and enjoyed it when 
it came. 

Even when the procession had arrived in the field, no one 
seemed to be in a hurry to begin the oratory. First of all, 
the lodges laid down their drums and folded up their banners, 
and sat down in various corners of the field, while carts 
followed them with crates of lemonade-bottles and pro- 
visions. Each lodge provided its own lunch, and the wives 
and children of many of the Orangemen shared in the picnic, 
while a couple of ice-cream carts, fallen from heaven knows 
where, stood on the road and supplied the needs of the 
outside public. The ficlds around were empty of labourers ; 
the only sound of work to be heard was that of an unseen 
man clipping a hedge. There was a sort of Sunday look 
about it all—a Sunday-school excursion look—as you gazed 
round the demonstrators sprawling in the grass in their 
Sunday clothes, cating sandwiches and smoking and talking 
without excitement. As the elders ate and talked, small boys 
would steal up to the drums, fascinated, and beat a tattoo 
on them, enthusiastically taking turns at the work. A beggar- 
woman, with red-rimmed eyes, slipped among the people, 
gently begging for her baby, until a sturdy, bearded man told 
her to go away home. ‘“* Go home yourself to your drunken 
wife,’ she shouted, turning on him venomously ; ** bejasus, 
go home and pay your debts.” It was the only exciting 
incident of the day. Conspicuous among the moving crowd 
in the field was the figure of the Worshipful Master in his 
chimney-pot hat and his plush cloak, smoking a pipe, with 
no memory of his ceremonial garb. Boys in twos and threes 
wandered about bandying wit with girls in twos and threes. 
And so an hour, and an hour and a half, passed, and no 
orator had yet broken the peace of the shining cloudy day. 

At long last, there was a general movement towards the 
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if wagonette, where a purple and orange bannerctte and a 


n Union Jack were flying. Several clergymen clambered into 
\ it beside the Worshipful Master, and, as I got near, one of 
' them was reading a prayer. This was followed by a chapter 
t from the Bible, after which the Worshipful Master uprose in 
1 his red, gold and blue plush, and smilingly rejoiced in the 
> fact that so many of us had gathered there to do honour to 
King William Three 
} : Of glorious memoree. 
He said that that great meeting, the greatest he had ever 
seen in Mourne, showed that Orangcism was still strong in 
the ancient Kingdom, “* and perhaps some of you know,”’ he 
added, with a beautiful irrelevance, “‘ that the Mourne 
Mountains were made before the Alps, and Kilkeel dates 
from the fifth century. It was called Kellkeel then, but the 
. name has changed since.” He then referred to various 
members who had diced or emigrated during the year. ** And 
now,”’ was his observation on one of the former, as he pointed 
upwards, “ our friend has joined the Grand Lodge above—I 
mean Heaven.” He read a letter from a member who had 
gone to New Zealand, promising, when the crisis arrived, to 
come back. ‘“* You hear that,” said the Worshipful Master, 
with a happy smile—* he says he'll come back when he’s 
wanted.”” And he said it with so comic a simplicity that 
some of the listeners could not help bursting into laughter. 
It was a good-humoured, free-and-easy speech, an odd 
mixture of countryside colloquialisms and _ astonishing 
plunges into poctry and cloquence. He would suddenly 
break aside from the main thread of his speech and, with 
outstretched arms, appeal to us: “* Put upon my tombstone 
when you lay me in the green carth neither ‘ He did well ’ 
nor ‘ He did ill,’ but only ‘ He did his best.’”’ And with 
equal unexpectedness he afterwards declaimed a parody on 
* From Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” which began something 
like : 


te 


From Ulster’s glorious mountains 
To Munster’s golden sands, 
Where Connemara’s fountains, etc. 
and ended by saying that all the parts of Ircland mentioned 
were united together in declaring : 
We will not have Home Rule. 

The next speaker was a young Presbyterian minister, who 
contented himself with covering the local history of the 
Orange Order during the year. After him came yet another 
young minister, who traced the history of Orangeism back 
to the end of the seventeenth century, and who incidentally 
spoke the only specch of ill-will that I heard during the day. 
He recalled the Battle of the Diamond in Armagh, where the 
Orangemen had defeated a superior host of Catholics in 1795, 
*‘ leaving forty-cight dead,” he added, with apparent satis- 
' faction. ‘ And,” he proclaimed boastfully, “* we're ready to 
meet our enemics again, three to one, when they like. Don’t 
think we’re afraid of their numbers,” he declared. “* I have 
seén them during the riots up there in Derry, and you would 
only have to shake an empty pair of breeches at them to sec 
the whole lot of them taking to their heels.’”” He declared 
that Sir Edward Carson was one of the brightest intellects in 
the House of Commons, and expressed the deepest resent- 
ment because some people sneered at him who weren't fit to 
black his shoes. “ Bottle-washers,” suggested one of the 
audience. ‘ They sneer at our dummy rifles,” cried the 
| young clergyman ; “ we have the real rifles and can produce 
them when necessary.” He kept repeating the word 
| “ loyalty,”’ and contemptuously proclaimed that “a loyal 

Hibernian was as rare as holy water in Aughanoory Orange 
Lodge.”’ He called for ** the long arm and the short sword ” 
to seek out and punish treason. He uttered no word of 
goodwill to the country in which he was born. Perhaps that 
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is why his speech sounded so oddly in the tolerant atmo- 
sphere of Mourne—* kindly Mourne,” as the old stooping 
farmer had assured me it is called. And I do not believe 
that the mind of the place was expressed in it. Beside it I 
would put for contrast a sermon I heard in the Presbyterian 
Church the next morning, when a minister with white hairs 
preached a sermon that closed with another reference to 
Home Rule. He said that he, and many people with him, 
believed that Rome under Home Rule could re-establish her 
system as it was in the days of the Stuarts, and he urged his 
hearers to pray to God to avert so great a calamity. ‘‘ And 
if,”’ he concluded—I quote the words freely from memory— 
“God sees good to answer our prayer, He will drive these 
clouds away, and if in His providence He should allow the 
changes we dread to come to pass, then we may be sure that 
it is His purpose to make them the means of some great 
blessing to His people of which we do not now know.”’ That, 
I think, is the statement of a deeper and more abiding 
Ulster mood than the clerical message that had been de- 
livered on the field. 

I left the mecting after the young minister had spoken. 
But in the evening the bands came thundering into the 
village again, and, as I watched them, I remembered how I, 
too, was once filled with the vision of the Pope as a dragon 
who might at any time come stealing over the hills during the 
night to devour us in our beds. Ah, well, perhaps I am a 
good deal of an Orangeman in my view of the Pope still! 
But I sometimes wonder whether the Orangeman dreads 
Home Rule because of the power it will give the Pope half 
so much as the Pope dreads Home Rule because of the power 
it will give the Orangemen. 

Ropert Lynp. 


SONG 


SIT beside a dapper lawn, 
With all my bosom in a turmoil ; 
The flowers in plush devices drawn 
Glow gold and crimson, green and vermeil. 


These plots I cannot bear to see, 

These alleys trim and straightly bordered, 
Because the heart that beats in me 

Is none so delicately ordered. 


O were I in an Indian wood 
With all its huge and pied confusion, 
*Twould better please my present mood ; 
These comely growths are a delusion. 


My heart would rather find her home 
In forests of fantastic noises, 
Where apes and painted parrots roam, 
And the air’s motley with their voices. 
REGINALD INGRAM. 


TIME AND TUBE 


EONORA’S belated telegram fluttered to the 
ground. It had been handed in three hours 
before. That this telegram, of all the telegrams 

in the world, should have been so inexplicably delayed ! 
Harold picked it up, smoothed it, re-read it. But he 
had no need to, for the sense was clear enough and too 
clear already in his head—or rather not the mere sense, 
but the words, and the possibilities they held, and the 
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gloom they carried, and the infinite reverberations they 
seemed to cast on and away into the future 

The words said that Leonora would arrive at Charing 
Cross at half-past five, that if Harold could meet her 
there she would be glad, but that she would not be able 
to wait. Harold knew why she would not be able: he 
knew to whom she was going, and what discovery she 
would make. There is in many a man’s life some queer, 
dark place, barely conjectural even to his intimates— 
something which, at all costs, someone may have to be 
prevented from discovering. Harold’s life had not been 
what is called blameless; plenty of his corners were 
dark, if only because he thought it prudent to screen 
them; but there was only one thing that Leonora must 
not know, and only one chance—and that, until now, the 
remotest—of her ever finding it out. To-morrow, the 
danger would have been over, the evidence obscured, 
the circumstances altered, the witness departed. In a 
year’s time, the thing would have become a rumour 
of the past, scarcely half-credible to Harold himself. 
And here was her telegram, unexpected, ridiculously 
startling and irrelevant to the main placid currents of 
life. At half-past five she would be at Charing Cross, 
and at half-past six she would know all about it. The 
clock of his imagination stopped sharply at that moment: 
beyond half-past six there was the future, but he could 
not picture it. It seemed to him to stretch away 
indefinitely, a gloom, a disease, with its sick thoughts, 
and fantastic shapes, and melancholy reverberations. 

Harold said “‘ I must stop it” three times aloud and 
clearly before he realised what he meant. Then he looked 
at his watch, and found with a sense of unimaginable 
relief that there was time to meet the train after all. The 
blood flowed back to his face ; indeed, it seemed to roll 
through and through him in warm and grateful waves : 
he had never been so conscious of animation. But his 
wits were at sixes and sevens for all that ; he kept on 
fidgeting to and fro, looking at his watch, re-reading the 
telegram, even straightening his tie before the looking- 
glass. ‘‘ I can’t do it in a taxi,” he said. ‘‘ Thank God, 
from here, the Tube is quicker.’ As the beating of his 
blood became more even, he regained a measure of self- 
control. He took his hat and went out. 

The main anxiety of course was over. Harold was 
familiar with the journey ; he knew within a few seconds 
the time between each station and the next; and he 
calculated, allowing for Leonora’s taking five minutes to 
get clear of Charing Cross, that he had three minutes 
to spare. Still, his nerves were abominably on edge. 
The shock of jumping to that first conclusion about its 
being too late to avert the catastrophe was still strong 
upon him as he sat in the Tube carriage. ‘‘ When I’ve 
seen Leonora and got her to go back,” he thought—(he 
never doubted he could get her to go back)—‘* I'll have 
a stiff drink.”” The beauty and even pace of ordered life 
enchanted him; danger once over, he felt, he would 
appreciate the simple lack of it as never before. Merely 
to rise, free from imminent horror, in the morning, to 
light the first cigarette with a casual hand, to eat bacon, 
to drink coffee. Purposely he let his imagination play 





with all this ; it killed time, and brought reason back to 
life. He was quiescent, almost happy, and the stations 
chased each other past. 


He looked at his watch when 





they had left the last of his intermediate stopping-places 
behind them, and he found he would have not three 
minutes to spare, but four. He had felt abject and con- 
temptible in the grip of his anxiety ; but now he could 
not but feel the return of self-confidence, as if the fact 
that everything was going to be all right was to his own 
credit, and chiefly of his own doing. He began to be 
buoyant, careless, aggressive 

Suddenly, the train stopped. A jar, a shiver, went the 
length of it; people clutched at their parcels or their 
neighbours. Harold turned sick with fear before he knew 
why ; and when he did know, he tried to put the thought 
away from him with a smile. These things sometimes 
happened ; he had never known a delay of more than 
a minute or so; and he had four minutes to spare. 

But the fear gained on him relentlessly. At first, it took 
the form of thinking how dreadful it would be if the 
delay were really a serious one. It appeared, at any rate, 
to be trying to take that form. Really, the dread defied 
thinking. Not merely would it not bear thinking of, one 
could not think of it. Leonora! Her quaint, staid 
beauty, the slow judgments of her eyes, the calm colour 
of her cheeks—her dim refusals, her shadowy acquies- 
cences—all the reserve and secrecy and wonder of that 
inflexible personality! There would, he knew, be no 
appeal. One could not appeal from Leonora’s eyes to 
her soul ; her soul was in her eyes. And to drive all that 
away from him—to live without it—to eat the bread of 
loneliness and drink the water of affliction! Words, 
just words; he was realising nothing. He was not 
caring. He was indifferent. He was dazed. Fear had 
literally made him numb. 

He looked at his watch again, and one minute had 
passed. He called to mind stories of strange changes that 
had come over people who waited under such strains as 
this. Their faces grew haggard and grey, their cheeks fell 
in, their hair turned white. Instinctively he put his hand 
to his head ; then remembered that his hair would feel 
just the same if it were as white as snow, and laughed. 
He was surprised at himself for laughing, but really the 
whole exaggeration of his thought had been too exqui- 
sitely comic: the full absurdity would strike him when 





the train went on, and his troubles were over. Just at 
present laughter might tempt Providence. But, this 


being so, he must think of something else: he set his 
teeth and counted. When he had counted for a long 
while he knew that he had lost count 

He looked at his watch again, and two minutes had 
passed. He could not believe his eyes: yet loud, clear, 
distinct ticks told him the watch had not stopped. His 
feelings were the most amazing mixture. There was the 
enormous relief, of course, of finding so little time gone ; 
but there was also an insane reaction against the length 
of suffering that can be crowded into sixty seconds—and 
the relief was somehow not as predominant as one would 
have expected. Suppressed but insurgent was the 
thought that if only it was all over, one way or the 
other, he could perhaps breathe again. All over! 
Self-pity at that instant submerged him. He felt like 
a tiny stone, dropping and dropping down the long dark- 
ness of a well—a well so deep that there was no bottom 
to it at all, but just the sick slow dropping down and 
down for ever and ever. It was a physical sensation. 
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The bottom of his own stomach had dropped out; he 
felt sea-sick. That physical nausea passed, and was 
succeeded by mental images so pure and poignant that 
they transcended everything he had ever experienced. 
In particular, he saw a cottage on a hill, with a white 
road winding up to it, and an orange sunset burning 
behind it; the shadows were very long, and the clear 
air full of the distant music of children’s voices. He 
was climbing the hill, and Leonora was standing waiting 
for him at the cottage-gate ; and he noticed for the first 
time a queer way she had of standing, with her head half- 
turned. He recalled that she had often done so, but he 
had never recognised it before; and now at the recogni- 
tion the sweetness of life, and the sharpness of desire, and 
a thousand foreshadowed intimacies came home to him. 
It was as though he had forgotten his own soul, and here 
remembered it. A pain took him high up in the throat, 
just under the chin ; tears swam in hiseyes. To the thin 
harmony of the children’s voices was added the tremulous 
chime of bells, and the blue air held him and was strange 
to him, and stretched away over darkening fields into 
the distance, hurting him with its friendly music, and its 
faint odours, and its vague echoes, and its rumour of 
pitiful greetings and farewells. 

He looked at his watch again. Two more minutes 
had passed, and now, if only the train started at once, he 
might just conceivably do it. Not till then did the 
worst pain grip him. It was like a horrible hand, beating 
and bruising his naked heart; it sickened him with a 
sickness to which the previous nausea was as nothing. 
His resentment against the world was a flaming passion ; 
he wanted to hurt as he was being hurt. His resentment 
was, quite genuinely, on Leonora’s behalf: that she, 
the radiantly austere, the impeccably beautiful, should 
be subject to the insult of base revelation, and bitter 
disillusion, and long despair—and all because a train 
was a few minutes late—just that day, just that hour ! 
A thing that scarcely ever happened on this line! A thing 
that in all probability would never happen again! His 
own impotence seemed merely incredible to him: that 
so little an obstacle should check and shatter all the high 
hopes of two ardent and powerful spirits! And then, 
quite suddenly, he accepted his fate. The change was 
again physical. His impotence was a fact. The past 
and the future were set and stationed, and his hopes, and 
his despairs. It was all nothing. In a few years Leonora 
would be dead, and he would be dead, and those un- 
reasonable pains and passions of revolt would be tor- 
turing the generation yet unborn. It was just a concrete 
fact. What was, was: that was all there was to under- 
stand or even to feel. He put his head down upon his 
hands and felt no more pain. 

* * * * 

A long time after, the train moved into the next 
station. Harold got out and ascended. Some stupid 
motion of his body took him up into Charing Cross, and 
even to the appropriate platform. He went fast, and 
was half-conscious of another young man _ hurrying 
beside him. There was no train standing at the plat- 
form, no ticket-collector at the barrier. Whatever crowd 
might have been there before was altogether dispersed. 
There was one girl waiting—a charming girl, but not in 
the least like Leonora. Harold noticed the slim neatness 


of her figure, and the attractiveness of her tip-tilted and 
freckled nose. The other young man was going up to 
her eagerly, and speaking to her in a loud, cheerful voice. 
His words came to Harold through a mist: ‘“* How 
ripping that you were able to wait!” he said. “ We got 
hung up in the beastly Tube, and I thought I should 
miss you. Upon my word, I suffered the tortures of the 
damned.” 
GERALD GOULD. 


Music and Drama 


THE RUSSIAN BALLET 
Il. 


HERE are two clements in form, pattern and vigour, 
or, if you like, personality. Pattern without vigour 
is to the artist deadly sin: it results in the well-made 
play of commerce and the cincmatograph story; vigour 
without pattern gives us Strindberg’s The Confession of a 
Fool. If it is true that the populace to-day is asking for 
what are nearer to its life than form, namely, colour, motion 
and sound, it is also true that they cannot ask for these things 
in art without implicitly asking for form, for where there is 
no form there is no art. The significance of the Russian ballet 
lies in its efforts after form, and in the people’s greater 
willingness than usual to respond to that effort. The three 
revolutionary ballets—Jeux, L’aprés-midi @un Faune and 
Le Sacre du Printemps—have been given a reception cour- 
teous enough to surprise one accustomed to picture-gallery 
crowds, and it is because people have been put into a friendly 
mood by colour, motion, and sound that they have thus 
inclined to receptivity. 

Let us compare Les Sylphides and Sheherazade with these 
three new ballets. In watching Les Sylphides we can hardly 
fail to be thrilled by the pure beauty of the dancing, the 
expression of lyricism by Nijinsky and Karsavina in parti- 
cular, and to be pleased with the delicate scene and costume 
so fitting to the music, to appreciate the grouping and the 
pattern. Yct we also feel that, though in passages a new 
significance has been given to Chopin’s nocturne and valse, 
the steps have not been the only ones we could endure to 
see coupled with the notes, or rather, since the dance and 
pattern form the central interest, the music has seareely been 
the one music for those particular steps. Nor has the pat- 
tern, the thing of central interest, had so much personality 
that we are bound to remember it. I once wrote, thinking 
Les Sylphides to be the perfect ballet, that here was no 
confusion of pantomime and dance, of the dramatic and the 
lyric, that whereas Maud Allan aimed at a big thing, wedding 
every gesture to every note, and creating new art in the 
process, the Russian ballet did a small thing perfectly. I 
hazard the opinion now that Les Sylphides contains some very 
big things, contains sometimes in cadence and gesture the 
pure poctry of motion, but that not even one of the dances 
can be felt as a perfect whole. In the same way also Shehera- 
zade, superficially so different, is two stages removed from 
perfection. There is something mechanical in Sheherazade, 
some element of pattern without vigour, and that element 
is to be found in the choregraphy. We accept the music ; 
we accept costume and scene ; it is true that the pantomime 
is quite clear, that the dancing is “ naturally ” introduced, 
that the alternation of the two has a just proportion; but 
after all none of the dancing or pantomime is very interesting 
apart from the ability of the performers, and the story has so 
little life to its making, is so nearly a literal copy, that to 
some extent we are thrown into a consideration of its unde- 
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sirable raw material. And, secondly, whereas we easily 
enough discovered what was the central interest of Les 
Sylphides, but thought the music to be sometimes only an 
accompaniment to it, in Sheherazade we do not easily find 
a centre of concentration at all. Is the music serving the 
scenery or the scenery the choregraphy ? Perhaps unity can 
be obtained best by some such service ; but if all the arts are 
to be on an equality, then we want some ruling spirit by a 
miracle to change their mechanical (though tasteful) addition 
into an organic union, and we want all of them to be art 
indeed, which the choregraphy in this instance is not. The 
Russians are always tastcful, but taste is not creation. 
Creation is new beauty, taste is obedience to values created 
by already existing philosophy and art. Taste is passive. 
There is room for the Gothic as for the austere Egyptian, 
for the addition of beautics as for unity. But Emerson wrote, 
**In modern art the beauty is miscellaneous; the artist 
works here and there, and at all points, adding and adding, 
instead of unfolding the unit of his thought. Beautiful details 
we must have, or no artist” (?) “ but they must be means 
and never other. The eye must not lose sight for a moment 
of the purpose,” and in the three “ revolutionary ”’ ballets 
we find a passionate endeavour towards the ballet as a unity, 
a greater insistence on the purpose. In Jeux and L’aprés- 
midi Nijinsky’s work has been rather in the first of the two 
necessary stages ; he has been at pains to put choregraphy 
itself on a true artistic level ; he has put his own vigour into 
pattern; we have seen him working to express an idea 
through moving forms. When in Sheherazade this same 
artist as dancer leaps on to the stage with the liveliness and 
grace of a panther, and in Les Sylphides Karsavina flutters 
and hovers like a winged thing, we thrill with pleasure 
because ages of art and philosophy have formed a taste 
appreciative of “ the poetry of motion,” of the freedom of wild 
creatures. It is a joy of the moment given by supreme 
photography of what is called natural beauty, a photo- 
graphy by no means dispensing with taste, selection and 
restraint. No artist despises that beauty, but I think I 
understand what a Russian acquaintance said in explanation 
of his absence from the ballet : “* It is very pretty, but it is an 
art without tradition, with nothing behind it.”’ I think he was 
not foolishly asking for imitation of other art, but was asking 
for something which we call form, something to make us 
ignore by its living force whether there is an imitation of 
anything, even of “ natural beauty.” From the ballet we 
must carry away consciousness not of a momentary joy, but 
of something living that has annihilated our sense of time 
for half an hour, living form which is eternally beautiful and 
composed of details which we do not isolate to ask if they 
accord in themsclves with our canons of beauty. Go to 
Rembrandt and ask yourself for how long his paintings of 
ugly old women will be things of beauty and a joy. Had they 
been paintings of beautiful women there had been another 
and a different joy added to them, but from the dead painting 
of a beautiful woman you quickly turn. In Jeux Nijinsky 
uses the toe-dancing of marionettes, the gestures of French 
dolls dressed in white, a magnified tennis ball, conven- 
tionalised flower-beds and grass-plots (none of which things 
are yet considered beautiful in themselves), and with the 
motives of quarrel, reconciliation, childish impulsiveness and 
restlessness, weaves his poem of pattern. In L’aprés-midi 
the pantomime is not as in Sheherazade the literal (though 
refined) pantomime of actors representing actual people in 
exciting circumstances, but a pantomime in which no 
gesture is used which does not help to make the moving 
picture, a picture trying for the sensation Keats gave in the 
‘** Ode to the Grecian Urn.” In Le Sacre du Printemps you 
may see the barbaric Russian gestures and dances not, as in 





Sheherazade and Prince Igor, used for their own natural 
oddness and barbarity, or as features, occurrences in a 
barbarous story, but used to build up a synthesis in move- 
ment of a barbaric idea, the sacrifice of a young girl to 
Spring. The literalness of plot has now gone ; we do not rely 
on an unforeseen dénotiment to excite us; we look for the 
unfolding of an idea which we can enjoy even more when we 
know the end than when we do not know it. I think in Nijin- 
sky’s two ballets the scenic design does much to unite 
Debussy’s music with the motion, but you can always cut 
the two things apart. It docs seem that when the chore- 
graphy is to be of central interest the music should be written 
for it, and that already written music dealing with the same 
theme should not be added merely because it is the best yct 
written ; if, on the other hand, the choregrapher is honestly 
working to interpret the music, then the music will become 
the centre of interest, which it is not in these ballets. The 
inseparability of certain gestures and certain musical phrases 
in Le Sacre du Printemps startled me till I discovered that 
the choregraphy was not by Nijinsky, but by the composer 
of the music, Stravinsky. Here there was much more nearly 
a synthesis of the arts, neither in service to the other, but 
both expressing one idea. How far these ballets succeed one 
would not care to say, nor docs the answer much matter. 
Obviously mistakes are more easily made by judges of 
moving art than by those of static art, over which one may 
take time in looking through the language to the form. All 
these ballets improve on a revisiting ; meanwhile I commend 
their new “ tradition ” to my Russian friend. 


SHAKESPEARE AT HIS MAJESTY’S 
S" HERBERT TREE’S Shakespeare Season is over. 


He has learnt nothing, unless it is by this time that 

what once pleased now pleases neither so many nor so 
much. He has refused to trim his sails to catch the fresh 
wind that is blowing. No one expected him to throw over 
elaborate scenery and to adopt within the year the apron- 
stage and the methods of Mr. William Poel and Mr. Barker ; 
but from a performance like Twelfth Night, at the Savoy last 
winter, he might have inferred three things which would have 
altered his sense of proportion as a producer: that the beauty, 
fun, and passion of Shakespcare’s words can hold an audiecace 
without extrancous excitements, that the whole play should 
be performed, and that actors should be prevented from 
trying to illustrate by action and “ business ”’ every line they 
utter. 

Whether it is because he belongs to the period when 
claborate scenic effects first swept all before them, or because 
he trusts temperamentally to the big brush and sensation, 
he apparently finds it impossible to believe that bare poetry 
can produce a dramatic effect. He cannot believe that 
Shakespeare has after all done his work, and that it only 
remains for the producer to make the play as it stands 
vividly intelligible ; and it is painfully clear that he has no 
respect whatever for the rhythm of comedy and tragedy, 
prose and passion, into which the poet has woven his story, 
for he will cut and pad a play till that rhythm approximates 
as nearly as possible to common melodrama. The close of 
Romeo and Juliet, for instance, he considered too unsensa- 
tional to reproduce, and the curtain fell on Juliet’s suicide. 

He drills his cast into attempting a running commentary 
of histrionic gesture and by-play upon the poetry they 
speak. He ignores completely the value of a postured 
stillness on occasions, and he is indifferent to the anti- 
climaxes into which the unhappy players, in their effort to 
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go on going one better and keep level with the high passion of 
the verse, are inevitably driven. His method of production 
is to shift as much individual responsibility as possible off 
the actors’ shoulders, and to rely on scenes being carried off 
by pageantry and by-play. How then can they be expected 
to learn to speak their lines with intensity and measure ? 
Exalted passages are often helped out with a little low music. 
Romeo died to music. 
O, here 

Will I set up my everlasting rest 

And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 

From this world-wearied flesh. 
‘ . Subterranean sighs from the orchestra. Nearly all 
Sir Herbert Tree’s failings as a producer of Shakespeare 
spring from this inability to believe that the poct can, 
unaided, appeal to the emotions. He feels he must come 
to his support at every turn by any means. Julict’s soli- 
loquy before she drank the drug was prepared by a clock 
striking solemnly six times. Julict we know was young, 
but still she would not have gone to bed at six. These ominous 
bell-like sounds were only intended to play on our nerves. 
They were used, too, in Othello, when the Moor crept to murder 
Desdemona—boum, boum, boum, “ it is the cause, it is the 
cause, my soul,”’ here, too, apparently the words being felt 
to need support. Again, in Romeo and Juliet, the opening 
dialogues in the streets of Verona were vivified by children 
skipping lightsomely across the stage, and Tybalt’s death 
intensified by citizens and their wives running on and 
shrieking. In the scene in the vault, the direction “ a noise 
without * was from the same motive interpreted at His 
Majesty’s as the angry murmur of a distant mob; not that 
a mob is there, but because that sound, next perhaps to the 
silky whistling of wind, is thought to intensify most effec- 
tively sensations of awe in an audience. 

When Friar Laurence, addressing Romeo and Juliet, said : 

For by your leaves, you shall not stay alone 

Till holy Church incorporate two in one, 
they knelt down, one on each side of him, with folded 
palms, and an organ muttcred soft, sonorous groans. The 
poet’s treatment of the marriage ceremony as an emotional 
episode was thus saved from being rather perfunctory. But 
why have stopped there? Why not have introduced a 
procession of brown friars carrying lighted candles, or some 
quaint old medieval custom, like the scattering of orange 
blossom ? The fact is, the drawback to this method of 
Shakespearean production is not so much that one sees why 
any particular incident should not occur, as that one cannot 
see why it should ever stop! 

No check can come from the management’s generosity, 
which is almost boundless, or from its sense of xsthetic 
economy, but only from a vague fecling that somehow or 
other a large part of the play itself must also be got through. 

The cuts from Romeo and Juliet were expensive. The 
followers of the Capulets and Montagues who bite their 
thumbs at each other in the strects of Verona disappeared ; 
so did the Prince, who is the pin which keeps the whole 
setting of the story together ; and the tripping children and 
shricking citizens could hardly replace them in creating the 
atmosphere of the play. Julict’s speech— 

Spread thy close curtains, love-performing night, 

That rude day’s eyes may wink, and Romeo 

Leap to these arms untalk’d of and unseen 
—that speech, whichis the burning focus of Juliet’s passionate 
impatience, was omitted. True, Julict was made to sing on 
her way to keep her secret tryst with Romeo, but it is clear, 
I think, that in this case the balance of loss was on the poet’s 
side and ours. Perhaps her soliloquy was thought too un- 
maidenly ? Such an idea would never have occurred to me 
had not her Nurse been emptied of her fundamental charac- 





ter. She hobbled and whined, and whined and hobbled, and 
bobbed and sighed, but of the midwife, wet nurse, and 
priestess of propagation there was nothing left. When she is 
asked Julict’s age, and starts running over the sort of incidents 
which alone enable her to date an event, her reminiscences 
stopped before she recalls how she weaned Julict and 
describes how the child grew tetchy “‘ when it did taste the 
wormwood on the nipple.” Really, next time at His 
Majesty’s I shall expect Lady Macbeth to say : 

I would, while it was smiling in my face, 

Have plucked the bottle from its boneless gums, 

And dash’d it into a thousand pieces, 

Had I so sworn as you have done to this. 

The danger of the actor, or actress, illustrating the literal 
meaning of poetry was brought home to one in the bedroom 
scenc— 

Wilt thou be gone ? it is not yet near day. 


After Romeo has consented to stay and risk being caught— 
I'll say yon grey is not the morning’s eye, 
Miss Neilson-Terry rushed from the bed and drew the cur- 
tains of the window, exclaiming, “It is, it is.” Of course all 
the tragic poignancy of the dialogue disappears if it is sug- 
gested that Julict really did mistake the lark for the nightin- 
gale, the dawn for moonlight. But it was in the scene in 
which she takes the drug that the method of continual by- 
play, dumb-show, and strained emphasis was most painful. 
The soliloquy was treated as an actress’s “ great moment,” 
and so lasted a long time. After the line— 
My dismal scene I needs must act alone, 
Julict staggered to the bed, pretending to stifle her own 
screams, and buried her head in the clothes. After— 
Must I of force be married to the county ? 
No, no ;—this shall forbid it :—lie thou there. 
the dagger was stuffed under the pillow, which is the sort of 
superficial detail to which too much thought is given in these 
productions. When she was making up her mind to drink, 
and the thought, “* Shall I not, then, be stifled in the vault ? ” 
came over her, she clutched at her throat and gasped as 
though she were already choking; and when the words 
described the vault, where she would lie, she went through 
the pantomime of an awful, wondcring waking, smoothing a 
dazed brow with cold finger tips, presently to be convulsed 
with quivering horror. At the words “ loathsome smells ” 
she made a face as though indeed some stench were in her 
nostrils ; and at the line— 
O, if I wake, shall I not be distraught, 
she made the familiar gesture of all mad stage-hcroines from 
Ophelia to Tilburena, passing her hands wildly through her 
hair. Then more pantomime of using bones as clubs followed 
and struggles with the air, culminating in her throwing her- 
self in front of Tybalt’s imaginary rapier. Then a long, long 
pause, and 
Romeo, I come! this do I drink to thee. 
Finally, she staggered to a pile of cushions, arranged so that 
her head should be lower than her feet—a totter, a fall— 
curtain. 

And I had looked forward to seeing Miss Neilson-Terry ! 
But this hateful method, which makes it quite unnecessary 
that Shakespeare should have written the words . . . well, 
I can say no more. Except this, which must in fairness be 
added. The performance of Romeo and Juliet was, I believe, 
prepared under great pressure; there were signs that this 
had been the case all through. I have chosen it for comment 
because it showed these methods of Shakespearean produc- 
tion at their baldest. But better ones are at hand, and 
therefore, as a critic, as a runner outside the Temple of 
Drama, I raise the ery, “ Sir Herbert Tree’s carriage stops 
the way!” Desmonpd MacCartny. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Tt appointment of Mr. Robert Bridges as Poct 


Laureate has been expected for some time. Mr. 

Bridges is the first medical man to hold the position. 
His works are bulky, and include seven poctic dramas and 
long pocms on Eros and Psyche and Prometheus. He began 
to attain his present reputation just after his best work was 
all finished. The inclusion of a large batch of his lyrics in 
‘**Q’s”’ first Oxford Anthology greatly increased his vogue, 
and it was to him last year that the writers of Georgian Poetry 
saw fit to dedicate their collection. Mr. Bridges’ shorter 
poems are much his best things. They vary in quality, but 
many of them are exceedingly beautiful, and improve with 
every fresh reading. His longer poems and dramas are only 
fitfully alive, and I should doubt if many people manage to 
get through them. Mr. Bridges has a great interest in the 
science of metre and in orthography, and has written tracts 
in favour of a strange new spelling. These pre-occupations 
lead him to adopt in his poems spellings like “* coud ” and 
“delite”’; and, worse still, to experiments in classical 
metres which stand on a unique pinnacle of gruesomeness. 

* * * 


There are nowadays a good many socicties which bear the 
names of dead writers, but I think that scarcely any of them, 
except the Dante Socicty and the Aristotelian, goes so far 
back for the object of its devotions and the source of its 
nomenclature as the Roger Bacon Society, which will 
probably be started before long. The foundation of the 
Society will, it is expected, arise out of next year’s celebra- 
tions of Bacon’s Septingentary. It will have more point 
than most of these bodies, for there is a good deal of necessary 
work to be done in Rogerbaconian scholarship. A tentative 
programme for celebrating the Septingentary has been drawn 
up by the strong Commemoration Committee which has been 
got together under the chairmanship of Sir Archibald Geikie. 
The first thing the Committee proposes to do is to erect a 
statue of Bacon (by Mr. Hope Pinker) in the National History 
Museum at Oxford, and a fund for this is now being raised. 
The statue will be unveiled at a Roger Bacon Commemoration 
in Oxford next July. The next thing to be done is the publi- 
cation of a memorial volume of essays dealing with Bacon’s 
work, which ranged (for his comprehensiveness equalled that 
of his junior namesake, Frank) over the fields of philology, 
theology, biblical criticism, mathematics, physics, astronomy, 
chronology, geography, botany, medicine and chemistry, not 
to mention alchemy, astrology and magic. And finally it is 
hoped to publish (and here it is felt that a Society is necessary 
to carry through the scheme) a complete annotated edition 


of his works. 
* % * 


One might have thought that if there was any doubt as to 
the possibility of carrying the whole thing through the 
statue could have waited. But, at all events, the edition is 
already under way, his unpublished treatise and commentary 
on the pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum Secretorum being 
already in the press; and a volume of his medical treatises 
being in preparation. There are still in various countries 
Bacon MSS. which await competent examination, and our 
knowledge of him may yet be supplemented. We already 
know enough about this Franciscan to make him stand out 
as one of the most astonishing figures of all time. For he did 


pioneering work towards the discovery of—I express personal 
opinion—three of the most terrible of known commodities : 
gunpowder, flying machines and Amcrica. 


It is a pity that reviewers cannot be united in a forcible 
protest against the custom (only introduced by publishers 
in recent years) of stamping review copies with marks 
(“‘ Complimentary Copy,” and the like) on the fly-leaves or 
title-pages. Not all publishers do it; but it is a pretty 
general, and a very mean practice. It derives from the fact 
that many reviewers are known, after they have looked at 
the contents, or at least the cover, of a book, to dart off and 
sell it to some bookseller. It is natural that publishers 
should dislike secing their new books going below cost price 
in second-hand booksellers’ shops; but in any case the 
number of copies sent out for review is so few that it could 
not seriously affect sales. And as things are, the reviewer 
who wants to sell books still sells them, but sells them at a 
lower price than he would have done before this custom was 
introduced ; the bookseller still has them in his window and 
offers them to the public all the cheaper because of the dis- 
figuring stamp. The publishers, in fact, make themselves 
offensive without saving their pockets a penny. 


* a * 


But if they must stamp the books so as to make it clear 
that they have been handled by reviewers they might at least 
affix a decently unobtrusive kind of stamp. I say this 
because I have seen this week the worst specimen I have yet 
come across. It bore diagonally right across the fly-leaf in 
huge black letters the words “ For Review.” If the guilty 
firm were not young enough to be still capable of repentance 
I would mention its name. But the extra absurdity of the 
thing was that the book in question was a volume of verse 
which would not have fetched more than a few pence even if 
the reviewer had wished to scll it. As it happens, he would 
not have sold it anyhow. For his practice is (so he tells me) 
to keep books which are good enough or bad enough to keep ; 
and, for the books that are not worth keeping, to take them 
in bundles at night to the Thames Embankment and throw 
them in the river with a splash, in the hope that some 
policeman will arrest him on suspicion of having disposed of 
a body. 

a * * 

Miss Jessie Wilson, daughter of the American President, 
is about to be married. Her aunt, Miss Blanche Nevin, 
at whose house the happy pair first met, has been excited into 
a metrical eruption by the event. Her poem was published 
on Tuesday in every New York newspaper; “ even,” says a 
contemporary, “in those which are well-disposed towards 
President Wilson’s administration.” As the Wilsons have 
a reverence for the number thirteen, Miss Nevin wrote 
thirteen verses. These are two of them: 

Fling the door open, swing the gate wide, 

Welcoming the entering feet of the bride. 
Eager the groom on the threshold stands, 
Holding his arms and his outstretched hands. 


Blesséd are you who true love win. 
Jessie, come in, come in. 


Sweet pink clover-bloom over the grass 
Welcome the lover here with his lass, 
Pride of the golden hair, and the eyes 
Blue with the luminous hue of the skies. 
Blesséd are you who true love win, 
Jessie, come in, come in. 


Things like this will happen in the best-regulated households. 
But heads of States would be well-advised in doing everything 
possible to keep members of their families from instituting 
themselves Poets-Laureate on ceremonial occasions. Presi- 
dent Wilson was especially indiscreet in letting this work 
come to light before the Tariff Bill had finally reached port. 


SoLoMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Dragon. By M. P. Suret. Grant Richards. 6s. 
The Distant Drum. By Dup ey Sturrock. Lane. 6s. 


I want to warn those who think they would like to read 
The Dragon not to be deterred at the outset by Mr. M. P. 
Shiel’s literary style. If they persist for a chapter or two, 
they will find themselves attracted by it, and before they 
have come to the end, they will admit that it was quite 
the right style in which to write a book which has such 
subject-matter as this one has: for the subject-matter is 
stupendous, it is no other than war to the death between Asia 
and Europe; America seems almost to have been Icft out of it. 
An American ship did upon one occasion come to the rescue 
of two English ships in a combat upon the high seas with the 
Germans, but the American ship was sunk, and that is all 
one hears of America. The protagonists, in this Armageddon 
of nations, races, and civilisations, are Edward, Prince of 
Wales, and Li-Ku-Yu, a young Chinese gentleman of high 
birth, both supermen in their way. The two boys were edu- 
cated in an English school, a school in which little was taught 
but science. It was thanks to the Queen, his mother, that 
Prince Edward went to that school instead of to one or both of 
the universities, and his mother was a lady of the professional 
classes and herself a B.Se. The marrying of her was 
the one original thing the prince’s father did, and it is about 
all we hear of him throughout the course of the story :— 


At home she was not universally adored. That wit of her tongue 
was too swift and withering. Her talk, if always distinguished, was 
always vigorously vernacular, dashed anon with a sort of slang, and 
anon, for all her moral severity, with the risqué—that which came to her 
tongue’s tip out it flew, like new knives flying. Then, too, no daughter 
of a hundred kings was ever so jealous a stickler for the intricacies of 
ritual. She pestered the Cabinet. The anger of her glance became a 
social apprehension, and her censorship of morals extended to males. 
Lords, grooms, equerries, had to be Bayards! and like Victoria, she 
looked coldly upon widows who remarried. . . . If adowager was proud 
of monkey-ancestry, be sure her sin would find her out, and a tongue 
like an Avenging Angel's edge would singe her. Some day Her Majesty 
would manage to put her some simple question in biology or physics, and 
then was lost in horror at the Hottentot ignorance of European women 
with coronets on their foreheads. 


That passage will give the reader a faint idea of Mr. Shiel’s 
style, but it is a faint idea only, for the style develops 
wondrously as the story proceeds. When he wrote that he 
had not yet got into his stride, nor yet discovered what can be 
done with alliteration, with dissonance, with euphuism, with 
unexpected and startling rhymes, with astounding metre 
and all the rest of the possibilities of the new prose. 

Even at school the two lads sensed each other’s respective 
destinies and there was a merry “ mill” between them, 
fought without seconds in a little ruined chapel, and described 
as a “‘mill”’ was never described before. It began with 
Chinese insults to England which an English prince, though 
incognito, could not abide. Said Li-Ku-Yu :— 

“The boys and men of this land?’ Cluck! poor stuff. Done 
nothing great. The steam-engines they use? Papin! Electricity ? 
the Voltas of Italy! Explosion motors? the French! Guns, naviga- 
tion ? the Chinese! Chemistry? a French science! The Saxon is a 
gross dog—obedient! a slave. . . . Gross dogs. But for the Celts 
around who have mixed blood, England still a fifth-rate state. As it 
is, great in nothing! only big. MHalf-discovered Uranus; invented 
boxing, roast beef: and I now about to teach their King’s son the 
secrets of boxing and of raw beef. Even their robbing-career done 
now : now their turn to be robbed from. 


With such notions fermenting in his Manchu brain, 
Li-Ku-Yu left England for China to prepare for the great 
game. The idea of it was to begin by a sort of diabolic 
diplomacy, by setting the European nations at each other’s 
throats, and then when they were exhausted to invade in 





yellow and multitudinous swarms. The opening moves of the 
game were easy and successful. England and Germany were 
quickly brought to loggerheads by the simple expedient of 
inducing Japan to withdraw from the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance and to offer to sell a portion of her fleet to Germany. 
Germany’s acceptance of the offer produced the desired 
result. The guns began to go off somewhere in the Atlantic, 
across which the Mauretania was speeding laden with food- 
stuff. To intercept her come two German warships, and to 
thwart their designs a portion of the British fleet. The 
description of a sea fight of the future which ensued is quite 
admirable and at the same time quite convincing. One feels 
that when “* That Day ” arrives thus and not otherwise will 
its dawning be. The engagement opened with a fight in the 
air :— 

Once more the planes were upon them—not behind but before now— 
hardly a league off, it seemed, on the starboard beam: for thither 
they had now dashed their anguished wings, ranging the air in a rage 
of flights, like fighting angels that fill space with wings: and though 
nothing could be observed of them, a sound within the clouds was 
distinctly heard—the pop of a pod bursting, a bomb; then the patter 
of a packet of pins spilling somewhere ; then six ticks, and now the 
clouds parted with a crowd of particles—débris and instruments 
dribbling—and racing after to catch the two men raining, two men in 
caps and padded wrappings, who passionately span in partnership or 
competition as at the starting call of One, Two—Away ! and slightly 
behind the men a bi-plane diving, divided into two bits . . . when, 
neck-and-neck, like tumblers racing, they span with a passion which 
had waxed to the rapture of catherine-wheels into the splash that they 
trashed up in vanishing. Almost at the same moment the monoplane 
was again heard buzzing, a blood-guilty thing, southward to regain her 
parent-ship. 





From thence onward one reads in a sort of delirium, a 
delicious delirium engendered partly by the things of which 
Mr.Shicl tells one and partly by the manner and method of his 
telling. One reads of thousands of German prisoners being 
marched through a respectfully silent London ; one reads of 
how the yellow flood, “ wherever it met resistance, as at 
Kénigsberg, Paris, Venice, it was precisely like the resistance 
of isolated obstacles blocking a tide; and long before the 
obstacle was down the tide was about and beyond it.”” One 
reads also of the Redlike Ray, but of this ray it would not be 
fair to Mr. Shiel to say more. 

I have never used the horrible word amazing before in 
writing for this journal ; it is unlikely that I shall ever use it 
again. I do use it now, and use it with a sense of its entire 
correctitude, to characterise Mr. Shiel’s book—it is indeed 
the just word. 

I cannot even guess what Mr. Dudley Sturrock was think- 
ing of when he entitled his novel The Distant Drum. Any 
other title that one could possibly think of would have been 
equally apt. From beginning to end of the story neither 
actually nor metaphorically is a drum-note heard. It is a 
story of New York socicty, the time of it the present day, 
the slang of it the slang of the present day. The accessories 
are aeroplanes, motor-cars, telephones ; indeed the telephone 
bell rings almost incessantly—at every critical moment some- 
one runs to the telephone ; through the telephone marriages 
are offered, clopements projected, and insults freely hurled. 
The chief character, Yvonne Sebastin, is what the Americans 
vall a drug-fiend, a beautiful widow who had divorced two 
husbands, driven one of them into a lunatic asylum, and been 
the mistress of an embezzling and black-mailing financier. 
Everybody but Bunny Thorne, a simple-minded young 
English gentleman, knew all about her. Such is the chivalry 
of Americans that no one spoke a word of warning in Bunny’s 
ear when they saw him falling into her snare. So she married 
him at five minutes’ notice and then proceeded to lead him a 
life. Those who are desirous of knowing what marriage with 
a beautiful drug-fiend is like may read The Distant Drum with 
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interest and profit. The concluding episode in a New York 
police court is capitally stage-managed. For the reader who 
has worried through so far there is in store a very real 
surprise. 


‘I didn’t believe her this morning, and she really meant it after all 
—I’m sure of it now—somehow! Ralph, she was lying there dead 
while I—I was playing a wretched trick on her—and I've killed her.” 

Delamotte lifted her hands from his shoulders and held them fast. 

** Dear, it’s not your fault,” he said, “ she died of heart failure.” 
He paused and looked straight into Betty’s haggard eyes. “* She died 
of heart failure,” he repeated, *‘ and as to the time, it happened at— 
any time I like to say.” 


Thus spoke the fashionable doctor; and it is thus they 
manage things in New York to-day. 
Husert BLanpb. 


DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN 
The Poetical Works of William Drummond of Hawthornden. 


Edited by L. E. Kastner. Manchester University 
Press. 2 vols. 21s. net. 


From the literary archeological point of view this is one of 
the most “‘important”’ editions of an English writer that have 
appeared for years. Professor Kastner has collated every text 
of his author and given an exhaustive list of variants. He 
has collected and reproduced all the portraits (mostly wrong 
‘uns) supposed to represent Drummond. He has written 
notes of great fulness and an introduction of almost appalling 
erudition. He has spent immense labour on investigating 
Drummond’s sources. And, above all this, he has not only 
discovered an carly edition which has been lost sight of for 
two and a half centuries, but has unearthed and published 
for the first time a considerable number of his author's 
manuscript poems. And the result of it all is that, in the eyes 
of any man who has not hypnotised himself into believing 
that a versifier had only to be born in the reign of Elizabeth 
to demonstrate himself ipso facto divine, Drummond’s reputa- 
tion has sustained a devastating blow. 

It has always been known that Drummond was an 
extensive purloiner of other men’s poems, thoughts and 
images. He stole things wholesale from Shakespeare and 
Sidney, and at least one-third of his sonnets are translations 
or adaptations from such French and Italian writers as 
Marino, Desportes, Tasso, Passerat, Pctrarch, Sannazaro, 
and Ronsard. He even cruised for treasure in Spanish 
waters; though Professor Kastner is not quite correct in 
thinking that he himself was the first to discover this—for 
both Southey and Hallam (whom he quotes as praising 
Drummond’s sonnets) mentioned the fact. But never until 
now has the extent of Drummond’s conveyances been made 
clear. Scores of whole poems are translations ; searecly one 
but has some phrase borrowed, as a rule with only just 
enough alteration to ruin it. Professer Kastner is—and he 
shows here a self-restraint and balance unusual amongst 
editors—under no illusions about his subject. “* All claim to 
originality,” says he, “ he must forego.” That is not putting 
it too strongly. As one reads through these two handsome 
volumes whenever one comes across something that seems to 
have body, some firm patch in this vast marsh of sonnets, 
one finds on reference to the notes that it is a translation. 
And everywhere, in the poems that are mainly Drummond’s 
own, the borrowed phrases project. There never was a 
plagiarist so naive or one who took so little trouble genuinely 
to adapt his larcenies. Shakespeare writes :— 





And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 
Forth from Day’s path and Titan’s fiery wheels. 


In Drummond it becomes :— 


And Pharbus in his Chaire 

Ensaffroning Sea and Aire, 

Makes vanish every Starre : 

Night like a Drunkard reeles 

Beyond the Hills to shunne his flaming wheeles. 


Sidney writes :— 


For like a child, that some fair book doth find 
With gilded leaves or coloured vellum plays ; 
Or, at the most, on some fair picture stays ; 
But never heeds the fruit of writer's mind. 


So in Drummond we have :— 


But sillie wee (like foolish children) rest 

Well pleased with colour’d velame, leaves of gold, 
Faire dangling Ribbones, leaving what is best, 
Of the great writer's sense ne’er taking hold. 


Such parallels could be multiplied indefinitely ; and very 
frequently what Drummond steals is not worth stealing. It 
was a case of noting every expression that ever struck him 
(many of them would have struck nobody else), especially in 
a foreign author (for, as Professor Kastner says, he was 
“* wholly exotic *’), copying it into a notebook and embedding 
it without any personal transfusion from his own spirit. 
Some writers have been creative plagiarists ; he was a mere 
maker of patchwork, of a variegated Joseph’s coat made of 
pieces of other people’s old breeches shockingly stitched 
together. The result is utter lack of interest and lifelessness 
in much the greater part of his work. We get tired to death of 
his Teares, his Turtles, his christall pleines, his Perles, his 
Rubies, and his Phoebuses. It is true that these terms were 
common to him and to his greater contemporaries. But to 
them they represented real objects ; to him the winds and 
waters did not exist, and the words for them were but 
counters to be moved about continuously with a weary 
laboriousness in a perpetual permutative sonnet game. He 
is a mausoleum of dead images; a cemetery of hack 
synonyms. He had a brain; but it was the brain of a scholar, 
not that of a poct. His plagiarisms may be explained by 
arguing that when the Scotch had secured the throne of 
England they thought themselves entitled to everything they 
could lay their hands on; his perverted industry may be 
excused by the fact that if a man lived at Hawthornden he 
had to occupy himself somehow. But his dulness and feeble- 
ness cannot be overlooked. How some of our ancestors can 
have called him “sweet”? one cannot imagine. If he 
had swectness it was the sweetness of sugar icing that has 
gone as hard as a rock. Gencrally speaking, his work is almost 
unreadable ; and when it is readable he is not a poet but an 
anthology. The thing, carried to such lengths, passes under- 
standing. One would have thought that the most formal of 
Scotch pedants could have explained that his lady was 
better-looking than other women without having to collect 
his descriptions of her from a battalion of alicns. ‘“* They 
smelled too much of the schooles,”” Ben Jonson told him of 
his sonnets. Even a man so blunt of speech as Jonson could 
not have put it much stronger when he was staying with the 
man as his guest ; and the qualified commendation he joined 
to the remark may be taken as a piece of reluctant politeness. 
There is a certain technical interest in the address to James I. 
on his visit to Scotland in 1617, with its loyal 


“ce 


Stare I that living Face, see I those Lookes 
Which with Delight wont to amaze my Brookes ? 
Doe I behold that Worth, that Man divine, 
This Ages glorie, by these Bankes of mine ? 


for many of its couplets are self-contained, regular and 
complete as few other couplets were before the time of Pope. 
And here and there in the Spiritual Poems there is a trace of 
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direct vision and genuine emotion, particularly in the well- 
known sonnet on John the Baptist, with its striking close :— 


Onelie the Ecchoes which hee made relent, 
Rung from their Marble Caves, Repent, Repent. 


But the worst of it is that in view of the antecedents of the 
best of the other religious sonnets one has an uneasy sus- 
picion that this also may be an unacknowledged crib from a 
source that has not yet been discovered. 

The new poems disinterred by Professor Kastner are, on 
the whole, neither better nor worse than the old oncs. But 
some of the short topical poems, though mostly awkward 
and ungainly, testify to a force of view and a crude humour 
of which nobody who knew only Drummond’s more high- 
flown poems would suspect him. But none of these is a better 
example than the epitaph on Pym which is amongst the other 
posthumous poems :— 


When Pime last night descended into Hell 
Ere hee his coupes of Lethé did carouse, 
What place is this (said hee), I pray mee tell ? 
To whom a Divell ; this is the lower house. 


Drummond was beyond doubt quite a nice man, and we 
owe him a great debt for recording his conversations with 
Ben Jonson. But as a writer of verse he may be regarded as 
the worst of the impostors who have been allowed to slink on 
to Parnassus hanging on the skirts of the greater Eliza- 
bethans. 

The dignity and soundness of the volumes do credit to the 
Press, and the thoroughness of the editorial work does credit 
to the University with which that Press is associated. But 
Professor Kastner has come, though he may only half 
realise it himself, not to praise Drummond but to bury him. 


SYNDICALISM SUCCESSFUL 


Syndicalism and the Co-operative Commonwealth (How 
We shall Bring About the Revolution). By Emre 
Pataup and Emre Poucer. Translated by Charlotte 
and Frederic Charles. The New International Pub- 
lishing Co. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


The general tone of this work is indicated by the names 
on the title-page. The translation from the French has been 
done (and, on the whole, done admirably) by those enthusiasts 
for progress, Charlotte and Frederic Charles; Tom Mann 
and Peter Kropotkin lend each other mutual aid in the recom- 
mendation of the book to the public ; and the illustrations 
are by Will Dyson. 

As for the authors, Emile Pataud and Emile Pouget, they 
are, of course, the Real Thing. They condemn wholesale— 
though not, perhaps, quite as wholesale as they themselves 
imagine—all present methods of governmental control ; 
they are out irreconcilably against what Mr. Dyson calls the 
Fat Men—that is to say, against whatever of power or of 
selfishness battens upon our present social system. They 
write from the standpoint of a completed revolution, and 
look back upon the way in which it was brought about. 
The first chapter is called “* The Break Up of the Ice.” In 
the mystic year 19—, we understand, the Fat Men were 
skating on very thin ice indeed ; and, as fat men will, they 
fell through. The thing began with an attack by the 
soldiery upon strikers; the proletariat retorted by the 
General Strike. The emotional part of all this is exceedingly 
well done ; we get a vivid and memorable picture of the 
hot resentment, the keen anxiety. The actual probability 
is to some extent given away by one characteristic sentence : 
* At the gas works—contrary to all expectations—the staff 
of workers joined the strike.” Like Paradise Lost, this 





proves nothing. We have not space to enumerate the 
number of expectations which would have to be falsified 
before a general strike could work with the smoothness and 
completeness which Messieurs Pataud and Pouget ask us to 
believe in. Almost everywhere, intelligence, foresight, self- 
restraint arose to meet necessity. ‘The food question 
dominated everything.” But the workers dominated it. 
“At this psychological moment, which would decide the 
future of the movement, the people had an intuition of what 
it was necessary to do.”” Much requisitioning and distribut- 
ing was done by “ bands who sprang up spontaneously.” 
But the serious reconstruction was, of course, undertaken 
by the Trade Unions—that being the essential Syndicalist 
idea. The revolt of the army is really admirably portrayed, 
especially the scene in which the soldiers, marched out to 
shoot, threw themselves fraternally into the arms of the 
strikers. The poor creatures who, while progressive enough 
in their hatred of capitalism, clung foolishly and obstinately 
to the outworn idea of “ state-socialism,” and tried hard 
for reconstruction along ordinary democratic lines—these, 
of course, had little power of appeal to the roused and 
triumphant Trade Unionists. One of the most obviously 
unsatisfactory parts of the book is that which deals with the 
actual period of upheaval. Even granted the authors’ 
touching faith in “‘ the Unions of bakers, butchers, milkmen, 
grocers, and others,” who “ were placed in a position to 
assure the distribution of goods,” we feel that we might 
have been told more details of how people actually lived 
during the time of transition ; the experiences of a single 
family would have sufficed ; and we cannot resist the con- 
clusion that at this essential point the authors are not very 
clear about details themselves. An even more serious 
criticism must be levelled against the later chapters, which 
show the reorganised state in working order. There is 
nothing of which we are more constantly, and indeed 
feverishly, assured than that “any legislating assembly 
was out of date.” A central controlling and compulsive 
power is anathema. Yet the Trade Union Congress does 
actually, in effect, legislate ; if analysed out, its difference 
from a Parliament will be found to be even less than the 
difference between delegates and representatives. And as 
for compulsion, certain recalcitrant sections of the com- 
munity actually are compelled, though, of course, a miracu- 
lous amount is done by propaganda. “It was laid down 
that no Trade Union . . . could have an isolated life ’’ or 
“separate itself from the community.” The italics are 
ours ; and many such touches in the book reiterate uncon- 
sciously the fact that Syndicalist thought hovers uneasily 
between communist anarchism on the one hand and State 
control on the other. This, of course, in itself is no con- 
demnation ; it might be that a solution could be found in 
such a compromise ; but the weakness of the work before 
us is that it will not recognise the double obligation, and 
proceeds upon anarchist theories of human nature in a way 
which tends to make its constructive part ridiculous. It 
falls between two stools, between the two distinct kinds of 
Utopia. There is a kind—the Walt Whitman and William 
Morris kind—which presents the beautiful ideal, so that by 
mere force of contemplating what we might become we may 
grow towards it. But such Utopias presuppose, what 
Pataud and Pouget precisely do not, the intermediate stage. 
Plato—but how seriously ?—professed himself willing to 
start with human nature as it was, if only he could catch 
it early enough ; but then he knew how he was going to train 
it, and he bound it by rules against the chances of relapse. 
He allowed for the golden and the iron strains, and he had a 
golden rule for preventing the iron from entering the souls 
of his aristocracy. Pataud and Pouget would transcend 
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rules ; with a few grudging concessions to probability, they 
assume an incredible degree of goodness and of intelligence. 
A bitter commentary on their enthusiasms is offered by 
recent doings in France. If the Trade Union members had 
one-hundredth part of the cohesion, the resolution, the ability 
here assumed, the Three Years’ Bill would have been the 
signal for a triumphant outburst ; still more surely so would 
have been the arrest of the “ four-and-twenty leaders of 
revolt.” Alas, the sudden vision is a brilliant one, but a 
brief! We see in this sketch of Syndicalism what the spirit 
should be; but the Socialist is still left to point out how 
best it may grow and operate. 


A HEROIC JOURNALIST 


The Sentence of Silence. By Recixatp Wricut Kaurr- 
MAN. Howard Latimer. 6s. 


Perhaps, if Mr. Harold Begbie had not been brought up in 
a Christian home, he might have been something like Mr. 
Reginald Wright Kauffman. With this one exception we 
have no English author of the kind. It is apparent, after 
one has read a chapter or two of The Sentence of Silence, that 
Mr. Kauffman is not a creator but a journalist, that at his 
most passionate he does no more than “ get his story up.” 
But it is as apparent, when one has finished the book, that 
his is an invincible journalism moving freely on the heroic 
plane. In this tale of how an uninstructed young man ruins 
his life by the mishandling of sex, he convinces one that he 
has detected every one of the interacting forces that changed 
Danny Barnes from “a clean little soul in a clean little 
body ” to the man of muddy adventures. It is obvious that 
when one’s “ story ” is the hidden heart of the world, per- 
plexing in itself, and veiled a thousand times by the different 
lies which good and bad men have sincerely invented, 
** getting it up” is not a little thing. The splashes of ugly 
writing, which may lead the casual English reader to assume 
rashly that Mr. Kauffman does not count, are merely 
accidental blemishes on a fine technical achievement. And it 
would be hard to tell the tale of Danny Barnes without 
sometimes forgetting beauty, for ugliness moulded him from 
the beginning. His parents told him ugly and unimaginative 
lies, when his quick senses and morning appetite for life 
made him ask questions concerning sex ; so he learned to 
distrust them, and consequently the whole code of morality 
they held up to him. Thereafter, his curiosity perverted to 
a base interest fed by the whispers of his school-fellows, he 
was naked to the world’s assaults on his purity. In his 
adolescence he falls in with a shop-girl, who shows him 
woman at her ugliest : starved into husband-hunting. She 
does worse than kill his respect for women, for by rousing 
in him a passion which she is too respectable to satisfy, she 
drives him to the furtive embraces of Irma Smith, whose 
hands were “ rough with much immersion in dish-water, and 
the apron that she wore was spotted from the kitchen.” 
That dingy affair ended in much disgrace and a forced exile 
to New York. The disgrace left him “* with the assumption 
that even when legitimatised, the physical relation between 
the sexes was obscene.” So he saw no purpose in the 
preservation of chastity till marriage, and wandered easily 
from the nameless girls of the streets to the more prosperous 
courtesan, and to the less commercial traffic of adultery. 
All the time he is punished—by disease, by financial demands 
that drive him to embezzlement, by the sickness of soul 
which comes from running of ugly risks. And at the end, 
when he marries the woman whom he has always loved, by 
whom he has imagined himself to have achieved a vicarious 
purity, the worst punishment of all befalls him. For when 
a suspicion seizes him, and he asks her, “ What have you 


been?” she answers, “ Nothing that you’ve not been. 
What right have you to ask?” 

The special value of The Sentence of Silence lies in its 
recognition of the fact that sex instruction, though important, 
is the solution of only a small part of the problem. The 
worst thing that ever happened to Danny was that he was 
born in a country that was living at a low emotional level. 
It was because his parents had lived meanly that they ex- 
plained life uneandidly. There was no atmosphere of 
culture nor aristocratic tradition in the little provincial 
town of his childhood to predispose him to fastidiousness. 
The only hero before whom his adolescence could cast the 
laurels of its adoration was “a real politician, who had 
grown rich by controlling the gasworks of the town.”” And 
the energies of his manhood were spent on the inessential 
and unabsorbing desk-tricks of a broker’s clerk. It is a 
master-stroke of Mr. Kauffman to make Danny’s one 
contact with art a visit to La Dame aux Camélias, which 
spurred him to seek a more luxurious kind of vice ; and his 
one contact with the deeper emotions a flame of patriotism 
over a war which the Wall Strect financiers procured for 
their own profit. Much of Danny’s degradation was 
explained by this environment, where most art is excitation, 
and the deepest passions of the heart are prostituted by 
commerce. The influence of the «esthetic sensibilitics on 
these matters is obvious when one debates whether the 
strongest inducement to chastity is not the epicurean 
consideration that the indulgence of physical passion 
without love is going to Canterbury without seeing the 
Cathedral. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Burma under British Rule. By JoserH Dautremer. Translated 
and with an introduction by Sir J. George Scott. Fisher Unwin. 
15s. net. 


Java, Sumatra, and the Other Islands of the Dutch East Indies. By 
A. CaBaton. Translated and with a preface by Bernard Miall. 
10s. 6d. net. 


There is probably no Frenchman who is better acquainted with pre- 
sent-day Burma than M. Dautremer. There is certainly no official Briton 
who knows it quite so well as Sir George Scott. Nothing could well be 
more unlike than their two ways of discussing the country in this 
volume. Sir George Scott's troduction is a vigorous attack upon the 
Government of a rich and still almost undeveloped province for its 
slackness and “ mole-horizon ” policy, mainly in regard to roads and 
railways, while M. Dautremer, who has observed things from the 
excellent vantage point of the French consulate, praises the administra- 
tion, and is evidently of opinion that his countrymen have much to 
learn from ours, when it comes to living, working, and governing in the 
tropics. For one thing, our people keep their health much better ; 
for they are careful to take exercise, although, as M. Dautremer 
enjoys pointing out, they are foolish in the matter of clothes, and caste- 
ridden quite up to the Oriental standard. As a plain account of 
Burma, its people, products, and administration, the book is well 
done. 

No less well done is M. Cabaton’s survey of the Dutch East Indies, 
a region singularly outside the range of the educated Englishman's 
knowledge. We are given a short historical sketch of the islands, and 
this is followed by chapters on the geography, races, administration, 
trade, and so forth, all written with knowledge. It is interesting to 
compare the colonial methods of the Dutch with those of our own 
people in Asia, and to note especially what is happening in Java and 
Sumatra as regards the mixture of races and the status of the half- 
caste population. Both books are fully illustrated. 


The Further Evolution of Man; a Study from Observed Phenomena. 
By W. Hatt Catvert, M.D. Fifield. 5s. net. 


People who write about biology and medicine not infrequently get 
an idea that their knowledge on these subjects entitles them to 
generalise on social questions. The cases when this has occurred and 
the results are too numerous (and notorious) to be repeated. Dr. 
Calvert is excellent when he is writing biology, but when he gets on 
to sociology his steps become unsteady. For the first part of his 
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book, the biological, we have nothing but praise ; for the second, the 
social, our respect is considerably tempered. There is an admirable 
criticism of that pseudo-Darwinism which insists on regarding life as 
a hideous welter, immediately derived from the checks, famine, war, 
and the rest, enumerated by Malthus, and its application to Eugenics 
is convincing. Then we come to the Ideal State. The suffrage 
agitation comes up for judgment and is severely condemned, the 
principal witness for the prosecution being a well-known bacteriologist, 
Dr. Calvert also repeats various suffrage arguments which are posi- 
tively creaking with senile decrepitude. ‘“* The extension of the 
suffrage to women could only result in chaos as far as the marriage 
bond is concerned.” Two reasons are given—Votes for Women might 
lead to diversity of opinion between husband and wife, and the excite- 
ment of having a vote would be unsettling. If these reasons against 
the extension of the franchise have any validity, then wives should on 
no account be allowed to have any opinions on any subjects whatever, 
because this might lead to diversity of opinion between husband and 
wife, and the excitement would be unsettling. Then there is much 
about spiritual development of humanity, and more tending to the 
greater glory of the medical profession. ‘* We want more reverence 
for scientific opinion,” says the author ; but the views of a doctor are 
not necessarily scientific or infallible. 


Prentice Mulford’s Story: or, Life by Land and Sea. By PRENTICE 
Mutrorp. Rider. 3s. 6d. net. 


Prentice Mulford (1834-1891) has achieved a limited popularity by 
his Gift of the Spirit and Gift of Understanding, works of which this 
autobiography bears no trace, and with which we are unable to notice 
the slightest relation. Early in life Mulford went before the mast, and 
more or less by accident drifted ashore at San Francisco to be absorbed 
into the gold rush, which originated about 1847, and had by no means 
exhausted itself when he turned to mining in 1858. Before this he 
had been a sailor and a sea cook, but no adept. His descriptions of 
the troublous meals he prepared have a Mark Twain sort of cheerful 
resignation to past evils. ‘* Of course, the cabin grumbled ; but they 
would grumble at anything,” is his comment on the sequel to a par- 
ticularly dastardly outrage on the stomachs of the crew. The mining 
experiences are equally exciting, and place the popular ballad Clemen- 
tine in a positively radiant local setting. Then Mulford took up public 
lecturing, which in the course of nature involved him in an adventure 
he calls “ Running for Office.’ They took politics with extreme 
seriousness out West in 1866, and in his Tuolumne county of California 
derringers and revolvers were prominent and frequent. “* I canvassed 
the county with my comic lecture. It took.” But the other side 
stood more drinks, and won. Shortly after this the author shyly 
entered journalism, and returned to New York, and there the story 
ends. The humour of the narrative is unmistakably American, but 
not in excess ; the crispness of style and delicate flavour of a pleasant 
personality keep the reader in a happy state of mind throughout. 


The Garden of Ignorance. By Mrs. GeorGe Cran. Jenkins. 5s. net. 


Mrs. George Cran knew nothing at all about gardens until she found 
herself in possession of one, and began to learn things with the assist- 
ance of kindly neighbours. Then she learned a great deal, and in the 
end wrote an extremely pleasant book. She did not like the orthodox 
professional attitude ; a garden seemed incomplete unless it held all 
manner of objects not generally mentioned in gardening text-books. 
For instance : ** It would be a lonely excursion to set forth on a day’s 
bulb planting if I were not preceded to the scene of action by a sheep- 
dog ambling like a great bear, and followed by a snuffling Pekingese 
and two or three cats.” So she discourses pleasantly and with a 
good deal of wisdom about dovecotes and dogs, and what to do with 
week-end guests, and relegates such things as the habits and appear- 
ance of Mrs. John Laing and the price of Iris Unguicularis (Stylosa) 
to the appendix. The book is illustrated by numerous excellent 
photographs. 
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THE CITY 


REMARKABLE development of international col- 
A lectivist trading took place the other day without 
very much attention being directed to its signi- 
ficance. Not very long ago the Labour Government of 
Australia decided to establish a State Bank. This met with 
opposition from the existing banking interests, and was 
viewed most unfavourably in London financial circles, which 
prophesied dismal failure for this Socialist enterprise. The 
Commonwealth Government, however, paid little attention 
to these not entirely disinterested criticisms, and appointed 
a first-class man with practical experience in Australian 
banking as general manager. So the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia was established. It has already opened no 
fewer than 1,850 branches in the Commonwealth, and a few 
months ago pushed its way in among the great London 
banks by opening an agency in New Broad Street, and its 
advertisements now appear in the papers, together with 
those of the other banking institutions. The development 
referred to in the first sentence of this paragraph, how- 
ever, is the opening last month by Sir George Reid, High 
Commissioner of Australia, of a savings bank department at 
this same London branch. The point that was emphasised 
about this opening of a savings bank department in London 
was that it would be very convenient for emigrants to 
Australia, who might remit money free of charge through 
the London office, and thus not merely put their savings in 
safe custody during the voyage, with the facility of being 
able to obtain them in any part of Australia, but also feel 
that, while they were spending a month or so on the ocean, 
their savings were earning interest. But the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia permits anyone to become a depositor, and 
the significance of this fact is that the Commonwealth Bank 
pays on deposits 3 per cent. per annum as against 2} per 
cent. paid by our own Post Office Savings Bank, and whereas 
the English limit is £200, the Australian Bank’s limit is 
£300, and the whole of that amount may be deposited in one 
sum. It is anticipated that as these much more favourable 
conditions become known, the Commonwealth Bank will 
attract a large number of deposits; and Sir George Reid, 
in opening the bank, laid stress upon the fact that the 
deposits were secured on the whole of the assets of the 
Federal State of Australia. We have here, then, the case of 
a Colonial Government opening a branch of its own State 
Bank in the financial centre of the Empire, in competition 
with the home Post Office Savings Bank and all the other 
banking institutions, and in view of the security offered it is 
likely to be a formidable competitor to the latter at any rate, 
for even the Melbourne correspondent of the Economist, who 
has never favourably regarded the establishment of this 
bank, was constrained to write of it in his last contribution 
to that journal: “It was really not wanted, but has no 
doubt come to stay.” 
xt ue * 

The name of the late Lord Furness is familiar in connection 
with his profit-sharing experiments. The great under- 
taking of Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., which he founded, 
certainly has profits to divide, and the 22nd annual report 
for the year ended 30th April last, which is to be presented 
at the General Meeting on 26th inst., shows net profits of 
£756,140, as compared with £653,200 for the previous year. 
Of this sum £246,126 came from dividends on investments 
in allied dock, shipyards, coal and ironworks concerns. The 
figures in the Company’s balance sheet are huge. the assets 
aggregating £6,234,835. A good point is that the Reserve 
Fund of £500,000 is separately invested, and that a list of 
such investments is given in the Balance Sheet—a frankness 
which is not adopted by every company. The usual dividend 


of 10 per cent. is paid on the Ordinary Shares. It shows 
how prosperous the shipping industry is that these record 
profits have been earned in spite of the dislocation caused by 
the London Dock Strike when, the Report states, several 
vessels had to be laid up with cargoes on board which it was 
impossible to discharge, thus putting them entirely out of 
commission. The Directors have adopted the excellent 
policy of disposing of some of the Company’s older steamers 
at the satisfactory prices obtainable for second-hand tonnage, 
and replacing them with modern vessels. The shipping 
industry can certainly look back upon a record time, which 
has enabled companics like this to strengthen their financial 
position considerably. The Company’s Five Per Cent. 
Preference Shares of £10 each are obtainable at £9 15s., at 
which, allowing for the three months’ accrued interest in the 
price, they yield £5 4s. per cent.; and the Ordinary £1 
Shares are obtainable at about 30s., at which, again allowing 
for one quarter’s dividend included in the price, they yield 
about £6 15s. per cent. 
a a * 

A few weeks ago the business world was startled to hear 
of the failure of James Watson & Co., an old and highly 
respected Glasgow firm, which, together with another large 
firm in that city, practically controlled the trade in iron 
warrants. The firm had been speculating and had carried 
the price of iron up to a very high point before the movement 
collapsed. The failure is likely to have interesting results, 
there being two movements in progress, one section of people 
interested proposing that the warrant market should be 
removed from Glasgow to London, which would be following 
the line of least (financial) resistance, for the financing of this 
trade is gradually shifting to London. The other proposal 
involves the abolition of the warrant market altogether, for 
Messrs. Bolekow Vaughan & Co., one of the largest producers 
of pig iron, have put before the Cleveland Ironmasters a 
proposal that they should form among themselves a company 
which would hold and sell the output. This is much on the 
lines adopted by the German iron and stecl industry, where 
both the production and the selling are syndicated. The 
iron merchants naturally do not regard this suggestion with 
favour, and have protested against it. The Cleveland Iron- 
masters have appointed a committee which, it is understood, 
will sit almost continuously until it has drawn up its report. 
It would be in accordance with the trend of industry if the 
ironmasters were to form their own company to handle the 
sale of their own products, thus climinating the middleman ; 
the difficulty lies in the necessity for a large capital with 
which to finance surplus stocks, but the iron and stcel trade 
has been passing through such a prosperous time that the 
various makers should be in a much better position in this 
respect than they were a year or two ago. 

* i 

The publication of the Goldfields Rhodesian Development 
Company’s annual report confirms the reference in this 
column last week to the almost invariably unsatisfactory 
nature of mining shares as investments. The Company is an 
amalgamation of interests, and has large share holdings in 
various other Rhodesian mines, such as the Shamva, the 
Eldorado, the Falcon, Lonely Reef (an appropriate name, 
this), ete. The position disclosed by the accounts could not 
be much worse. To reduce investments from the figure at 
which they stood in the books to the market value, £508,296 
has had to be written off as depreciation. The mining 
properties, farms and other ventures, are written down by 
£135,000, and the fact that considerable sums for this 
purpose have come from share premium account, the price 
above par paid by the unfortunate people for shares in the 
Company, gives rise to sad reflections. Since the balance 


sheet was drawn up, Rhodesian shares have fallen still 
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further. I have never believed in Rhodesia, and doubt 
whether its founders had much faith in it; they probably 
trusted to luck. A country that starts with stock exchanges 
as its principal industry is not likely to make very great 
progress. Most of the few genuine white settlers are very 
discontented with the government of the country by the 
Chartered Company, the shares of which may possibly be in 
receipt of dividends a generation hence, although this is 
doubtful. People who buy Rhodesian shares, or continuc 
to hold shares which are saleable, deserve commiscration. 
Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


International Railways of Central America.—The net earnings 
for the month of June were £21,575, an increase of £6,031. The 
aggregate net earnings from January Ist last are £178,838, an 
increase of £31,642. 

Manilla Railway Co. (1906), Ltd.—The traffic receipts for the 
week ending July 12th were £5,430, against £4,383 for the 
corresponding period of 1912, making an aggregate of £188,328, 
against £156,797 for last year. There are 217 miles of line in 
operation. 

The Royal Brewery, Brentford, Ltd.—The Directors recom- 
mend a final dividend of 8 per cent. (less tax) on the Ordinary 
shares for the year ended June 30th, 1913. 

Russian Petroleum Co., Ltd.—The estimated production of 
crude oil for week ending July 12th was 102,000 poods, an 
increase of 24,000 poods on the previous week. The general 
impression of the local management regarding these wells is very 
favourable. 

Kansas City Terminal Railway Co.—Advice has been received 
by cable that the recent issue of one million Kansas City Ter- 
minal Railway Co. 3-year 5 per cent. secured sterling notes has 
been duly approved by the Railway Road Commissioners of 
Kansas and Missouri. 

Mexican Light and Power Co., Ltd.—The total net earnings of 
the Company for the month of June, 1913, were $546,313, an 
increase of £124,573 as compared with June, 1912. The aggregate 
net earnings for the first six months of this year amount to 
$3,374,650, an increase of $286,322 over the first six months of 
1912. 

The New Zealand Crown Mines Co., Ltd.—The following returns 
for June, 1913, have been received from the Mine Manager : 
Mill crushed 1,227 tons of ore, yielding bullion to the estimated 
value of £2,627, or £2 2s. 93d. per ton ; working expenses, £2,056, 
or £1 13s. 6d. per ton; working profit, £571, or 9s. 33d. per ton. 
Expenditure on development (£334) and on Talisman Reef 
(£133) not included in above expenses. 

The Anglo Dutch Plantations of Java, Ltd.—The profits avail- 
able for dividend in respect of the year 1912, including the 
amount of £7,030 brought forward from last year, amounts to 
£74,140, out of which the Directors recommend for sanction at 
the forthcoming General Meeting of Shareholders, to be held on 
the 25th inst., payment of dividend for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31st, 1912, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, payable on 
August Ist next, leaving the sum of £19,140 to be carried forward 
to next account. 

Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation.—The London 
Managers of this Bank have received a telegram from the Head 
Office at Hong Kong to the effect that, after making provision 
for depreciation in the Bank’s holdings of securities, the Directors 
intend recommending, subject to audit, payment of a dividend 
of £2 per share free of Income Tax for the half-year ended 
June 30th, 1913. $250,000 will be added to the silver reserve, 
and the same amount will be written off premises account, 
carrying forward $2,050,000. The Reserve Fund after this 
addition will be as follows: Sterling Reserve Fund, £1,500,000 
at 2s.= $15,000,000 ; Silver Reserve Fund, $17,450,000; Total, 
$32,450,000. 

British Columbia Electric Railway Co.—The dam at Coquitlam, 
which has been in course of erection during the last four years, 
was successfully completed on the 8th inst. The dam, which is 
believed to be the largest of its kind, has a maximum height of 
98 ft., is 850 ft. long on the crest, and 600 ft. wide at the base, 
giving a storage capacity of 7,404,000,000 cubic ft., representing 
an available reserve during the dry season of 53,700,000 kilowatt 
hours of electrical energy. The power generated at Coquitlam is 
distributed over the area served by the British Columbia Electric 
Railway Co. on the mainland of approximately 1,600 square 
miles, and the completion of the work will place the Company 
in a very satisfactory position so far as power is concerned. 
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A powerful, striking, almost startling picture of the sordid 
aspects of life. 


There is no lack of frankness, there are no objectionable 
features. 


He has written a story so unpleasant and even revolting 
that it becomes the grimmest of tracts, and he has done 
it with such skill that it would be difficult to stop 
reading it. 


Despite its clever realism, is:hardly likely to appeal to 
English readers. 


The Puritan strain is very obvious in “The Sentence 
of Silence.” 


Mr. Kauffman’s clever book, which ends on so- dramatic 
a note, suffers badly from the disease of purpose, but it 
is never less than clever and seldom less than bright, 
and often both profound and witty. 


It has the strength of naked unshapely truth. 
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